Has 


M em aa 


Long and Inter: 


Tne first constitution of Indiana, } 
framed In 1816, made it the duty of | 
the Legislature "as soon as circum- 
jstances would permit, to provide by] 
‘law for a general system of “ed 
jtion, ascending in a regular gradu-! 
ation from township schools to} 
university.” 


While the second General As- 
sembly enacted a law in 1818 look- 
ing toward the establishment of al 
seminary in each county, the act 
rcvised in 1824 to include township 
schools—townships being set up for: 
School purposes and divided into! 
school districts—actual establish-! 
ment of schools was left to the 
property holders of each district. 

By 1831 enough money had been 
realized In Vigo County, which had 

. been organized in 1818, from the! 
‘sale of school lands previously al- 
lotted by Congress for this pur- L 
pose, to buy the site for a county 
seminary where the main building 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
fiow stands. It was not until 1847 
that the seminary building was com- t 
pleted and opened to students, with 
E. Thompson Baird as president. 
During the five years of its exist- 
ence the seminary maintained high 
‘educational standards. 

| The state constitution of 1851 
also provided for a “general and; 
uniform system of common 
schools.” In 1852 a rather compre- 
hensive school law was enacted by 
the Legislature. It set up the town- 
ship, disposed of the district sys- 
tem, placed the trustees in charge 
of the schools and provided for 
further financial support. How- 
ever, the state Supreme Court de-, 
clared unconstitutiona! the section 
of the act that provided for raising 
money by taxation, although the 
remainder of the act remained 
operative. 

The law passed In 1867 practically | 
re-enacted the law which has been 
declared unconstitutional and again 
provided for taxation for the support 
of the schools. Upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in 1885, this principle 
has since remained effective and 
unchallenged. j 


Building the Framework. 


Thus, by the assistance of the 
Slate and national governments, the 
framework for a great school system 
was laid. 

During the fifty-year period when 
the school system was slowly evolv- , 
ing, what were the early settlers 
doing toward providing an education 
for their children? Although these 
men were poor, they had character 
and conviction and they did not 
wish to see their children grow up 
im ignorance. There was, however, | 


esting History 


«de or no wealth, either publ 
private, in the county then and 
the erection of school buildings the 
utmost econumy had to be exercised. 
The usual method was for all the 
men in a certain cominunity in 
which a school was built to work 
together on the construction. Crude 
&S they undoubtedly were with their 
log walls, slab doors, punchoon floors 
&nd rude benches and desks, the 
Schools were started in the right 
direction and many an eminent man 
lcarned his reading, writing and 
frithmetic in one of these pioneer 
houses. 

The first schools were pay schools 
[Fhe teachers boarded around ansi 
ofien reccived as tuition such things 


as the patrons had to offer, Ali oi 
tho dtt teachers were men, 
priy men vero thought to he o a- 
peni creugh to mrawgo boys 


Thə log schools often prepared 
jinen and women for the early col- } 
leges. Here they sometimes studied | 
the classics and learned the myths 
i| and reference notes in the back of 
i| thé’book. On Friday afternoons they 
recited or debated the important 
l| questions before the school. 


Earliest Schools. 
From histories of Vigo County, | 
some information about the earliest 
schools in each township is as fol- 


I] lows: 
| Fayette Township—First perma- 
nent settlers in 1817. Daniel Bar- 
bour and Dr. John Durkee. School 
erected in 181& on section 18; 
taught by John Miles. 

Harrison Township—Terre Haute 
was a part of Harison Township 
for some time. The first schools, 
built about 1819, were houses made | 
of logs with rude benches, rough | 
vesks and a huge fireplace. James | 
Thayer and Charles Noble were 
among the first leachers. Abraham 
Markie was one of the first land- 
owners. There were about twenty- 
five settlers in 1815. 

Honey Creek ‘Township — First 
settler, George Clem, about 1812. 
First school, Hull House, built 
about 1830. William Stevenson was 
the teacher. 


i 
J 


| 
| 


Linton Township — Organized in] 
1841. Moses Evans, William and 
Thomas Pound, Hamilton Reed and | 
James French are listed as the first 
settlers, about 1812. The first. 
school, a log structure, was located 
in the south portion. Benjamin 
Kerchival was the first pedagogue. 

Lost Creek Township—Organized 
about 1827. First school, 1826; for 
six years a school had been oper- 
ated in the home of one of the set- 
tlers, First teacher, Mr. Willard. 

Nevins Township — The first 


i| school building was made of rough 


logs. 'The first teacher was John 
McGinnis, who charged $1.50 per 
pupil for a term of three months. 
The earliest residents, doubtless, 
were William Adams in 1816 and 
John Hoffman in 1818. 

Otter Creek Township —- Settled 
about 1820. First school southwest 
of Markles Mill; a log building 


i| erected by the people of the neigh- 


borhood. First teacher was Dr. 
Hotchkiss. 
*Pierson Township-—First settled 
in 1820. First school building was 
erected by subscription, was made 
of logs and furnished in the usual 
primitive fashion; it served as a 
school and meeting house. | 
Prairie Creek Township—In 1856 | 
the north tier of sections was takea ! 
from the township and added to i 


Prairleton Township. A road ran |, 


/ 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By Grace Davis, \ 
Terre Haute has had a number o 
private schools, a partial list of 
which may be compiled from Beck-! 
with's "History of Vigo and Parko 
Counties,” Mr. Blackford  Condit'4 
"History of Terre Haute” and other 
sources, i 
Jt. is not. known who was the first; 
teacher in Terre Haute, 
Welton M, Modesitt helleved that 
Joseph Thayer opened the first 
| 8chool in the village thougn not the 
|first in the county. The first news- 
j;Paper shows that It, W. Gal was 
(teaching in Terre Haute in 1824. 
“The brick school house," which, 
served also ag a church, was built! 


in 1827 on the northwest corner of! 
Fifth and Walnut streets, Mr. 
Charles ''. Noble, Mr. Nathania 


Preston and W. D. Griswold taught 
i there at different times. 

i Miss Phoebe Miller, a sister of Mr. 
]Joseph Miller, taught n school for 
small children on Chestnut street in 
[1835 or '36, Mr, Moses Reach had a 
(school "telow Mr. Murrain's tan 


| yard.” Rev. Robert B. Croes, an 
Episcopal clergyman, had a rather: 
i pretentious school in the Mewall. 


|! building, which stood at the sduth-{and closed in 1897. 
and Ohie Pratt Kinz opened the King Claesi- 
gentleman,|cal school In 1906 on the southwest 
kept a classical, cbrner of Sixth and Park streets, in 


east corner of Third 
streets. A scholarly 
Provost by name, 


schoo! In the basement of the Con- 


f academy. cur: 


but Rev. 


Yincer*s now St. Joseph'F 
ucted by the Sisters of 
a gut Fifth and Walnut 


St, 


Providence 
parochial schools are 
St. Mar- 


streets, rhe 
connected whoa St. Ann's, 


garst un Patrick's and Sacred 
Meore ch.rCeae and Fogilsh and 
German schools have bee conducted 


br Gerinan consrega: ‘on 
times, a 


since early 


m “i 


ORELE wzi pager carried an 
adver tf: nint of c e Wabash Female 
&eadems vordo sd be Warren and 


Pier boot ces Safed vas princi- 
pa! "qe tuo Col'egnat institute | 
in Vict. ,h? disses Watson from 
Reston of ened aay ard boarding 
tchocl! £F. Si^ and Walnut in a 
house knuwn ac the MeMurran prop- 
erty. where they pivvided “moral, 


physical and Intellectual culture and 
maternal care and course of study 
Included EngMsb, French. German, 
Italian and music.” 

The Terra Haute. Female college. 
established in 1858, existed for ten 
years. St. Agnes hall succeeded it 
in 1864 only to close In 1863. A Mr. 
Spencer had a school over the Na- 
tlonal bank In 1868. Coates College 
for Women was established in 1885 
Miss  Bertna 


gregational church: he dressed in the former home of Mr, J. A. Parker, 
excellent taste and wore his hair “Mich Is atli PR Eor env 
VA z s Aer Fjeral years Mies Sinclair Crawford 


rted | | h ; -| : 
D Ne Pe B siyle ne Uu ,was associated with Miss King. Giris 


usual that tt impressed ' his pupiisland boys from the kindergarten up 
as very singular. Mr. Seymourjars in attendance, but only girls are 
Gookin used the same location for a udmitted to the high school, where 
School. they are prepared for college, [In 

"ther early schools listed by Mr.;1929, the King School company was 
Beckwith. in his “History of Vigo and Organized and the school property 


Parke Counties” are a female school, 
Mrs. Holmes, teacher: Classical 
school. Moses Soule, teacher: male 
and female school, Miss i 
teacher, another of like name kept 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hayes. This school 
was located on the corner of Market 
(mow Third Street) and Oak street. 
At a later date Mr. Hayes con- 
ducted &. school on the north side of 
Eagle, between Sixth and Seventh | 
| streets, l 


purchased fo 
& rent. 4 


"he Rozé Polytechnic opened in 


r which Miss King pays 


usuv ove me vame =e e e 


Hersey, Í 1882, has been moved outside the 


city mits, but is stil] claimed as a 
Terre Houte institution. 

Several commercial schoois have 
l flourtshed here—the first one was. 
i establishe in 1861 or '6? by Pro- 
l fessor Purdy. He engaged Mr. R, 
| Garvin fo teach penmanship and 
| bookkeeping; six months later, in 
1562, Mr. Garvin purchased the 
| School. . 


pe 


On January 1, i84, Mr, Heln[Y beT The itev. Covert, wae came here] 
came his partner, but he withdrew!from tho Obio female college, 
four years Inter ard to Mr. Garvin planned, as he sets forth in ai 
belongs the credit of building up the "prospectus" given in the «second 
schoul. "ACA later dato, his ron-in- catalogue, to establish three pee 
law, Mr. Win, C. Isbell, joined him; sehools in three different sta = 
the school was known as the Terre all to be united into one pled 

| Haute Commercial College and Tels- educational can ue mE Ad 
wraphie institute and was housed | the nome of the iv die aes 
mbove, the Buckeye dry dd eG Phe UTE. Reith Ell 
HUP ae one ej oxi Gry text-books so that students 

Mr. Garvin retired about. 1883 and Might transfer at will em UN 

| Mr. Henry C. Miller became associ- another. He further d Lura 
lated with Mr, Isbell; after a few units have been € ined bur 
years Mr, Miller withdrewtana Kath- | that he hopes d sd Paine 
erine Isbell, Mr. Isbell'e second wife, 697 the metropolis o s 
became secretary and treasurer. MTF, ing state. 


le ol) carried on the schoof after 3 Several of the most preminent men | 

| Mr. Isbell was unable ig sadist Kèr, bt the town were persuaded to serve | 

either closing or selling it about ba hia board aad Rev, Covert se- | 
1900, Ipured eight ard a haif acres of 
A Brown's Business college wround between Sixth and Third | 

. opened in Terre Haute in 1870. 17 streets, lying between Farrington ' 
is one of many Brown's Busi and College: almost half of it was, 


colleges  geattered throughout tr; jcovered with forest tress and ex- 
middle west, The first one was or- {tensive planting of evergreens with, 
ganized in 1866 by G. W, Brown: formal paths made an impressive 
liter on these &chools came into the Mawn bordering the Sixth street ens 
hands of If. E. Reed, a son-in-law ptrance. ‘The main building was a 
of thelr founder. sfour-story brick sturcture set 140 

The local school [s incorporated feet back from Sixth street. Two 


am? the stock is owned by H, M. sthree-story buildings flanked the 
Jones,  treasurer-principal; C. 1. fmain one at the renr; they were 


Gentry, president, and Mabel Bur-‘joined to it by porches and were 
gett Ogan, secretary. It 1$ located used as recitation rooms and chapet. 
at 016 South Sixth street, and the'; wo smaller bulldings were set at 
yearly enrcllment [s atout 200, with) the extreme north and south lines 


a staff of six teachers. The school!lpy facing Sixth -street. An iron, 
is accredited by the National Asso- | fence surrounded the grounds. 
ciation of Accredited Commercial 


‘schools. ‘Nhe courses cover secre- 
tarial work, accounting, shor@hand, 


The catalogue describes them us 
models of elegance and beauty. 


(enin: Warming and lighting and the dis- 
; boekk eping, stenogranhy, business tribution uf water were on "the most 
administra-Jlon, auditing, 


machine tt ns of steam and gas.” 
bookkeeping, stenotype, typing s g BPDrOMR prans o : i 
iting, covering iron» to Ps Cas ' There ware ae PODS Saari fies 
1 A grade of 90 per cent. 15 raadiod qe NH mE D jd m es halt 
for graduation. Students enter at fis nn steoc One MIUR anapa 
Mati. gis ie were used in thelr construc- 
in 1898 Mr, William Garvin and tion, ‘The rooms were arranged in 
Moses Wierson Akers opened Gar- sues Potro or ere ee t 
vin's commercial college. Mr. Gar- , consisting of puglor and sleeping 
Minbwas a son of H. GarvihN nnd troom, elegantly furnished. 
Mr. Akers had been a teacher fn the $ Board Including laundry, with 
ketters school, ‘This scheot did not a ondinniy tuition, was $112.50 per ses- 
kaist long, as in 1901 Mr. Akers wag 1 Slon of twenty weeks Modern lan- 
principal of Brown's business col. d £un&es, music and art were extra. 
lere. He organized the Wabash 4 French coming as high as German, 
Commercial university about 1903, J emg $20 per session. 
It Is loened in the Swope block on The daily routine was fixed pre- 
the northwest corner of Seventh tünly, ron) ring at 5h | 
nnd Ohio streets. : tiing at 9:30 p, m. Tho rules were 
equally exact; among them is one 
Terre Haute Female College. reading: “Jewelry and costly dresses 
The Terre Haute Female ‘college Worn as mere ornaments and for dis- 
was founded in 1857 by its | presl- = Play, nre hera regarded as incon- 
dent, Rev. John Covert, an@ wa ssistent with the dignity and sutcess 
opened in September of 1853: It was -Of the true schelar er the principles: 
semetimes called the Covert Col- (of Christianity.” 
lege ror Young Ladies or; the Wesi- 
ern Fenule university, but the first 
annual catalogue, published in June 


of 1859, employes tie name first 
given. 


The course covered seven years in-| 
cluding primary and preparatory də- 
‘partments, The second year of the 
collegiate course was called the 
templar year instead of sophomore. 
The faculty numbered fourteen be- 
sides the president and a governess 
during the first year, others being 
added later: 

Alphonse Wood, principal and pro- 
fessor of incient language and bota- 
ny was jfreparing his text-book on 
hotany. He would ‘ake his classes 
botanizing apd if n student found an 
unusual pænt he wouid hurry to see It 
ag it grew, having given strict orders 
that It must not be disturbed. Pro: 
fessor Reuben Smith Bosworth was 
later a teacher in the Indiana State 
Normal school The attendance the 
first year included 232 puplis. 

Rev, Covert was said to be a su- 
porior financier, and must have beer 
poMtic also for he secured the In; 
terest of a large nu nber of Influengs 


ial rien, both of ‘lerre Haute and) 
other places, by electing them trus- | ys 
tees. There were 36 members the | 
first wear and 46 the second year, t 
H^ was a. mən of culture and gath- i 
ered about him a fine group of edu-| 
eaiors and the school maintained alij 
high $tndard during the eight years 
of its xIstence. In 1864 Rev. Covert 
sold the college to the Episcopal ! 
diocese of Indiana and it was man- ; 
aged for four years by Mr. Herbert. i| 
who had been conducting a school in 
Indianapolis. " 
The name was changed to CINE 
Agnes hall and many of Mr. Covart's 
puplis continued to attend but its 
success did not continue and it waa; 
closed in 1868. The property passe: | 
to Samue) Early, who was the chief: 
creditor. Afterwards he sold it to. 
Herman Hulman, who gave it to the: 
Sissers of Providerce for a hospital! 
—St. Anthony's. | 


x e "m a Ley 4» " e 


The first constitution of Indiana, 
frnined in 1816, made tt the duty of 
the legislature “to provide by law for 
a genera} system of education, as- 
cending in regular graduation from 
fewnshlp schools to n state uni- 
verrlty, wherein tuition &hal] be 
graiis and equally open to all.” Con- 
gress’ had provided in 1784 that one 
(sec. 16) of the thirty-six sections 
irta which each township should be 
Glvided be designated as school landa, 
the proceeds from the sales of which | 
were to be added to the fund. 

By September, 1831, enough money 
had been realized Jn this way in Vigo 
county to buy a lot for a county sem- | 
inary, and outlot number 43 was pur- j 
chased for $100 of W. C. Linton, as 
agent for the heirs of William and 
Joseph Montgomery. 

The lot was on the east side of 
Sixth street, between Mulberry and 
Eagle streets, where stands today the 
main building of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ college. 

A town meeting was held in tho 
court house in May of 1835 to Als- 
cttss the erection of a bullding, but 
it was not until June of 1844 that the 
board of county commissioners were 


, The constitution of 1851 changeél(rz court house door at p 
the scope of the public school sys- 
,tem to include only elementary and equipment. 
«secondard schools, An act of legis- 
lature on June 12, 1852, authorized 
-the establishment of such a system 
and ordered /::e county commission- 
ers to dispose: of seminary properties 
rand turn the proceeds Into the com- 


; mon schoo] fund. 


|! 4, 1863, authorized the county. treas- 
| vurer, Mr. N. F. Cunningham, and the 


SCHOOLS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 


In accordance with this taw the 
y Vigo county commissioners on Aug. 


3, Á 79s odo 


cble to contract for the erection of 
the seminary building. It was com- 
pleted and opened to students in the 
winter of 1847, with E. Thompson 
Baird as president. 

The buliding : was œ (wo story 
brick structure with shutters at the 
windows, two doors in the front and 
two chimneys at each end. It faced 
Sixth street and was broader than it 
was deep; a picture of it may be 
found in Mr. Oakey's Greater Terre 
Haute. Mr. W. H. Jewett was one 
of the teachers nnd Mr. Benjamin 
Hayes, known as "Uncle Benny.” is 
remembered by a number of our 
citizens. He employed the peculiar 
method of punishment of rubbing a 
boy's face against his stubby beerd. 
A picture of him. given by his son, 
hangs in the Falrbanks library. 

The letter of the law could not be 
followed for the pupils were re- 
quired to pay a tuition fee to help 
support the sehool. It existed only 
five years but maintained a high 
standard during that period. At 
least six of the teachers were col- 
lege men and the others were weil 
qualified, One teacher “as Mr. .J 
G. Stevenson, who later became li- 
brarian of congress. 


"the seminary lot. building and 


The property 
Hook for the town € 
fcr 27.600. Thirty-o71e 
d'tiona] were paid tor 
| The names of gra 
| nary may be found 
“History of V 
| Ges," from which most 
| ceding account is derived. 


dollars ad- 
the fixtures. 


[auditor Mr, Albert Lange. to cell ats 
pu 


was sold to James| 
f Terre Haute 


duates of the semi- 
in Beckwith 
igo and Parke Coun- 
i of t^e pre- 
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TERRE HAUTE. ^. 


Senior High Sch JUN Students Con- 
sider it in all Aspects, 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF IT. 


L 
Essays to be Written on all Phases of tho . 


Town's Life, | 


During the past year the Senior Polit- 
ical History class has been tracing: the 
growth of the political, industrial wand 

| moral institutions of the United States. 
The last three weeks of the term wil be 
devoted to the study of the presént;de- 
velopment of those institutioni eff rë- 
vealed in Terre Haute. Before? the | 
spring vacation each of the six ve 
members of tne class was assigné nh 
different part of the outline glvatibd- 
low for investigation and reporti. These 
reports will be read before the: . ¢lass 
and each student will be req Bd to 
keep a note book in which will perec- 
orded the principal points in ill, thte re- 
ports: n i 
Outline for the Study of Terre ‘Haute: 
ANNA COBLEIGH. ;; dn 

I. Conditions which detemmmne the 
location of the town— 

1. Preliminary Events— (de 

Occupation by Mound Builders. 

Occupation by Indian iribes, : 

French discovery and occupation. 

Posts at Vincennes and LaF ayette. " 

Cession to the English. 

Clark's Conquest, 

Cession to the United States. n 

Ordinance of 1787. 

* Organization of the Territory t Ind- 
jana. . 

Seat of government and land “Office at 
Vincennes. 

Indian wars and pxtingulshmept of 
Indian title to land, Oj 

Fort Harrison. wirt’ 

Government survey. "b sd 

Decline in importance of Vincennes. 

GRACE HENSLEY. , i 

2. Physical Conditions— 

Wabash — river-—navigability: --good . 
landing place—-straight re ch tf river-— 
unbroken river front—flo plain oon 
east side narrow—Maxvillé'terrace nar- 

rowed bottoms and made esy crossing, | 

Bread valley above and: below--ex- | 
tensive prairies and bottom lands. 

Gravel terraco--ridge ue with 
aud near river-—good dralh 

STELLA ARMST ho 
Founding of the town 

Trench settlement atA ld Terre 
Flaute” thret miles below and English | 
soltlement at Ft. Harrison were rivals , 
--a town midway hetweert would — kill 
both. 

Bite of the old Indian village. 

Junction of Lonisville, Vincennes and 

, LaFayette roads. 
| Land owned by the founders. 


ss MARGARET - LAWRENCE. ? 
Who were the founders? Motives in 
founding. 
Origin of name. 
Original plat. 
Early settlers, 
Sources of subsequent immigration. 
JANETTE PAIGE AND ab ras ey 
FITCH. 
:II.* Influences and Conditions which î 
lead'to the Growth of the Town: i 
Navigation on Wabash riv er. i 
Organization!of VigouCounty, abd lo- 
cation of County Seat. . f 
The National pad.’ 
The Wabash & Erie 'Canal—oanat to 
Evansville. vies 
'"Cofn and, whent lande miling- fork 
packing—distilling. ’ 
Blue grass pasture$—horse 
and racing.  ':! it 
"^. Native timber—walnut, etc. 
The railroads—T. Et. nnd I., C. C. C. 
] anü St. L., B. and T, H;, ete, T 
' Cal mining. | 


raising 


‘Blast furnace and ralling mill. 

‘Brick and tile manufacture. 
Brick and tile manüfacture, etc. 

“ie FANNIE BLAKE. 

JHI.” The Mnkers of Terre Haute. i 

Bullitt, Markle, Lásallé, Aspihwell, ' 
Early, Griswold, Reed, Dewees, Gilbert, | 
Cruft. Linton, Farrington, Ross, War- 
ren, Modeaitt, Rose, McKeen, Deming, 
Kidder, Hulman, Collett, Crawford, 
etc. 

The study of contemporaries may be 
omitted or continued at discretion. | 


JOSEPHINE MONRQE. 


IV. Stages of Development. 
Growth in space—causes of 
jon in various directions. 
Growth in population. * 
Growth in value of property. 
Changes in character of buildings. 
Changes in character of population. 
Changes in social conditions. 
Changes in sanitary  condition—dis- 
| appearance of malaria. 
Growth in schools and churches. 
Changes in municipal government. 
Incorporation of town or city. 
MARY STEWART. + 


V. The Present City. 
1. Advantages apd disadvantages of 
location: 
, Latitude and longitude. 
' Climate—mean annual temperature— 
mean temperature for January and July 
i^-Bbsolute range of ! temperature— 
E! jount'and distribution of rain fall. 
Distances from sea board, great lakes, 
‘Ohio river, Mississippi river, Gulf of 
prezico. 
" panca ap and relation to other towns 
ha t 
Relat b etirroundlite country 
i ETTA STROUSE. 
| E ‘Advantages and disadvantages of 
e 
Į Topography—subsoj{ drainage—wells 
and cess-pools. 


.extens- 


1 : Facilities and diffléulties of sewer- 
age. ) 
Access easy from three directions, 


difficnit frorn the west. 

Abundant supply of gravel for the 
Streets. 

Abundant supply of clay for bricks. ! 

Absence of water power. ` 

EAT IVY NEAL, | 

3. PlanofCity: « | AN 

Boundaries and area—direction and 
location of streets—area of blocks und 
lots—width of streets and sidewalks— 
name system of streets—number sys- 
tem of honses. 


ScÀoets - (W^ V-.)- Hien 


rio 


| NELLIE RUBSCH AND JAMES SÅN- 


KEY.. 
4. Distribution: 
Business districts—causes of location 
—tendeney away from the river. 
Manufacturing districts—causes of lo- 
cation. 
Best residence districts—causes of 


location. 

Good residence districts—causes of lo- 
cation. 

Poor residence districts—causes of 
location. 


Slums—causes of location. 

Suburban—causes of location. 

Suburban distriets—causes of loca- | 
tion. 

Vale of property in each district. 

Relation of manufacturing — districtg 
to health and comfort of residence dis- 


Doa TTR e e 


tricts.. 


ALMA WYRICK. 
5. Buildings: à 
Materlals—size-- -regulations con- 


cerning. 
Cost of materials—methods of con- 
struction—architecture. A 


MAUD WEY. 1 


6. "The People: ! 

Number— density--race—sex —age— | 
occupation—married and  single—bir th. 
rate—death rate— etc. 

FRANK REAGAN. 
VI. The Municipality. | 

. Common Council—Mayor—Clerk— 
i Treasurer—how — elected-—-powers—du- 
ties. 

The city charter: compare with 
those of Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, ete. 


JESSIE DAVIS. 


VIL Travel and Transportation. 

1. Material and condition of streets. 

Pavements—asphalt, brick. and other 
—cost nnd relative value. 

Eidewaiks—flag. cement, brick and | 
other—cost and relative value. 

Rules and ordinances for - construc- 
tion and maintcnance, 
` Juidges —amount of travel across. 

Street cleaning—how done? Why is 
snow seldom rcmoved? 

HARRY RICHARDSON. 

3, Btieeltraiways. > 

Franchises— noA obtained—terms— 
, valid) l 

Rotes length be track—number of, 
cars—speed -—frequency —-capacity— 
nüníber of passengors carried. 

Motive power and mechanical system 
—cost of plant. 

Maintenance and running expenses—- 
cost per car mile—profits. 

Class of people using—length of av- 
erage ride—time of day of greatest trav- 
el. 


DANIEL KELLEY. 

Fares—difference between five and 
three cent fares and its relation to in- 
come and wages, 

Rights of public use of streets. 

Rights of railway companies to use of 
streots. 

Municipal control or ownership of 
street railways. Compare Detroit. 
Toronto, Glasgow. 

LESLIE HELMER. : ' 

4. Relation of trunk line railroads 
to city. 

Stations—freight houses and vards— : 
| crossings-—number of passenger trains 

-—number of — passengers-—number ol 
frelght traing—;:mounut of frieght ship- 
ped from and to city. 
| Express companies and express busi- 
ness, 


A. — EMMANTSTALNAKER. it 
‘ “Mair wagon e leading Into, 
(e) 


ity’: rh óupt'of tra n each: t 
Un Bpoftation on. S bash: n 
A. IÜLÍAN RUSSELL. . y " 


vur 4i Gommunicütion. | ' ' 

? Télegraph and: "Télephone inl 

rade ice ra atse of jure ^ 

and alléys by. - " 

$27 Mall tag it $4 and ‘delivery— 

hrhbunt of mdf delfvéred and kent—In- 
e ofjoficb*tpr&anization. - 


l 
à rrt (ESSE RUTH WILLS... 


is. Í Munifipg | Gi governfnental cons 
ol Wis ani agile Serv4 


psu ff ae A i! 
“| JOHN O'BRIEN! m 
Polico Department? | Nd i 
8- courts —appoiñtments-—re- 
b nece -^arrests——con vic- 


le 


Bess dentencdg.;, ^^ TE 
Pi fObbehiont! of law. - "a 
R B STETTER: 
Pártinent ADM 
a aipibyeed E tómpsfies- eh- 
spe—ohginge—alarm boxes i 
uibh jnt— afol ency—cost-+ | num- 
ji Aro a DIY to deal with à great 
ILE ^R Do Sucre 
'JERANK'STONE. ` adi 
t NE Y aede Department: 
inplo es ve ete a | 
nho of. 
Pi BELLE LEASURE. 
! “XII. Public Health. 
1. Board of Health—appointment—> | 
‘powers—regulations —1nfectious dis- | 
bages. 1 


1 


F OSTROM FULLER. 
2. Di&posal of sewage of garbage—i 
extent to which cess-pools and M. its 


are used—dangers—extent to hich 
‘Sewers arg used—system of sewerage; 
3. |Ceméterleg, Nig 


' DAISY ' HOWARD. . 

| =. Water, Supply, 

|. Private--use of wells --dangers. 

; Public—franchtse, how obtained— 
terms—charges—use of public supply 
for domestic purposes—for fires. Peo- 
ple who most need public water supply. 

OLLIB HANES. 
Municipal owa ranig of public water 

| Bupply. i B 

Compare chicago, Buffalo, Mahches- 
ter, England, ete... i EA y 
FIDELIA , ROYSE. 

XIII. Lightiteg. 

m Public and piivate electri ic—gas— | 

| Ol, 

2; rrah obtained teii 

LI 


— cost. I Aye 
3. Municipal-Ownership of electric 
lighting and gas plants. 
EVA HOLLINGER. ~ 
XIV. Finance. i 
Assessment--taxatlon—revenue tex- 
penditureg, i » eM 1 T 
ih ALi PMAHAN.- m H 
ompara Lu of city governm 
lof United 8 faf foreign cow. 
i BREN ORTH: [i 


4 


brick—ete! "e 

uantity and val 
jo aai Wholesale’ er 
pu of” busi 


pligg. ** dur 
a> Retail ie 
ume of business. = 
k; JOS ANB. . 
pA 6.: Bankb- İnsurahcé: juilding and loan 
Lassohlations?ete?s — © 


| WM. WILLIAMS. 

XVI. Distributiom' of Wealth. 

Individual wealth—how acquired— 
rich men. 

Incomes—cost of living. 

Expenditurés for food—clottting-rent 
-—]uxuries, etc. * 

FRED MAND. 

XVII. Professions. 

Divinity—law—medicine. 

ANNA ROSENTHAL. 

Teaching—journalism —-engineering. 

CECELIA BAUR. i 

Cost of Preparation for—incomes and 
salaries, ` 

XIX. Education. 

1. Public schools—organization— 
courses  of'study— buildings —Aattend- 
ance—school eg eiaa 
aries—cost, etc. 

DAISY VALENTINE 

2. Indiana State Normal School nnd 

its relation to the city. 

i ELSIH-' KLUER. 

*59.- Private «Schools. Rose Poly- 
téchnic Institute—Coates College-Com- | 
niéfelal Colis vga chers of music— | 
dancing, eic... !*; ; i 


KATIE JACOBS. 
3. Libraries-—-size--circulation-— 
ee of books  read—influence, 
ete. 


-—— 


E] 


CIIAS. FRANKLIN. 
4. "The press—newspapers and peri- 
| odicals published and circulated in city 
—newspapers and periodicals published 
elsewhere and circulated in city. 


MAY STEIN. 


b. Art galleries, exhibits and collec- 
tions. 
6. Literary, art and musical socie- 
ties and clubs. . 
Number, membership, character of 
work. » 
Lecture course—concerts, etc. 
EMMA HICKMAN. 
XX. Religion. 
Churches—buildings—value of prop- 
erty—-incomes—members—attendance - 
clergy—Sunday schools-— missions-— 
| Young Men's Christian Association. 
KATE BOSSOM. 
XXI. Charities. 
Hospitals—dispensary—alms houses- 
orphan asylums, ` , 
Institutions and societies. What is 
being done for the dependent classes? 
, For tramps? Fot criminals? | For chil- 
n ge jt 
; HARRY SV ART 
| Causes of poverty and crime. 

i Prevention and relief of poverty and 
| crime. 
REGINALD ROCKETTS. 

a . XXII. Recreations and amusements 
Hunting, fishing, boating, cycling, etc. 
Parks—athletic-sports—races, ete. of 
Public and private entertainments, h 
plays, ete. ; 
Picnics—-excursions-—summer re-] 
sorts. 
t Places of resort and amusement for 
laboring men. Should they be pras on 
Sunday? & 
S `` ETHEL HEATH. 
‘ XXIII. Home Life. 
5"In families of different races. in- 
‘cores, education, intelligence and soc- 
Nal position. 
Relations of husband and — wife—di- 
vorces. 
Relations of parents and children. 
Relation of home life to idleness, va- 
grancy. vice an? crime. 


Le 


" ADDIE  M'WILLIAMS. 

XXIV. Social Organization. 

Groupings on basis of race, religion, 
politics. wealth, ete. 

FANNY LAWES. 

XXV. Regulation of Conduct, 

Inflnence of education, religion, home 
training, public opinion, law. 

Prevalent motives of action. 

CECIL RAY. 

XXVII. Problems of Municipal 
Economy. 

Is the problem of city management es- 
sentially a political or an economic and 
business problem? 

Relation of political parties to city 
governinent. 

BERT MODESITT. 

City government In the United States, 
past and present. 

The civic and municipal renaissance. 

HARLEY M’ILROY. 

1. Physical problems. 

Cheap, rapid and safe transit. 


Cheap and efficient lighting. 
Pure, cheap and abundant water sup- 
ply, universally distributed. 
Ample and efficient sewernge. 
$ OKA DENEHIE. 
: Suppression of nuisances. 
The smoke nuisance— the whistle nul- 
cauce, the manufacturing nuisance. 
the garbage and dust nuisance, ete. 
CHAS. MASON. 


9. Political problems. 
Purity of elections. 


Honest administration of govern- 


| ment. 
Expert and competent officers and 
, employees. 
Enforcement of law. 
SAM  ROYSE 


3. Social and Moral Problems. 
Prevention and suppression of drunk- 
enness, poverty, vice and crime. 

Help for dependent and criminal 
classes. 

Increase of intelligence and moral- 


ity. 
Improvement in the cleanliness and 


peauty of the city. 


i 
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NEW OFFICE OF THE 


The new executive building of the 
school city 1s now findshed and is a small 
; but artistic addition to the architecture 
of the celty sehool btitldings’ The build- 
ing faces on Walnut street directly In front 
of the Wiley green house. It 1s a pretty 
building In red brick and lime stone. 

The interior is finished in ouk and ts 


PPA Z^. is 


New Executive Building Erected on 
High School Pr perty Occupted by Board 


"WAerre, Malte i Ppp 97V PE O T T 7 s. 
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CITY SCHOOL BOARD. 


"n 
furnished. to matet 
administration ure 


The officers of tho 
now Installed in the 


new quarters, Che bulding makes a 
preus back ground ë faor the ^ rebullt 
)9ulder fountain in| the north vard of the 


Whey S8ehool, The old 
rooms [n the high 
are belong refitted 
class rooms. 


administration 
Rehool bullding proper 
und will be used for 
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TERRE HAUTE, L&DILAMA 


20 Years Ago || 
—Today In— . | FORMER TE TER D  HANTE 
p Wes Haute i INVENTOR SUCCUMBS 


Lar Oe” I RTI bee: 
school City Accepted 28K. Monroe Turner Dies in 


the Fairbanks Build- | Hollywood, Cal.—Perícot- | 
ing, Following a Big ed Dictaphone. i29 3l 
Wrangle NT. 

LOS*A NCPELE N (Y 1" 
K. M. Turner, 67 years ald. native orl 

This, the story of Terre Haute | Ferre Haute, Ind, inventor of elec i] 
when $50,000 was rezarded a big | !'!Al and radio devices, died Ain is 
price fur a new achoul buiding iu ; lloliywood Buridan. lie nad diver 
stead of $900.006 as the new Wood- | here seven years 
row Wilson high school cost. | 

That wus 20 years ago. On. 
April 20 that year the school bourd | 
accepted the new Fatrbanks school 
at Sixth and Wulman-sts.. over 
which they had been urguing för 
several weeks, The building eost 
$52.752. 

The school architect would not 


m d 
p 


} 
> © aD 6 OD À IDA Ce o ee | umm ees cmoo Cae 


WK. Monroe Turner, who died &un- h 
day, will he buried at 2:30 o'cíoe! “le 
tomorrow afternoon. in Tfollywooed, ji 
hls late home, according to word rh 
ceived in Terre Haute hy Mra. Tue "i 
Hedana of 404 North Center strast, 


Nix wivter, and larry Hedges, a | 
WII As, 


t 
Abe Turnar achieved natlonatit 
runnen thraveh bie many ine i 


reconmnend the acceptance cf thé VAAS autetanding of which was e 


school, which he claimed had mi us dictaphone, now in use in bhus- ji 
been built according to tts plans j inana n[ees the world. over, "Pas VS 
The Modern Construction (ois inim the war Mr, furner wan e regite | 
pany, which built it, claimed with inventions of great value to 
had. And many wrangles tollo WEA 


the United States and its allies, Traf 
Bganong members of the bourd re-] WaS ^ Personal friend of Thomas 
jearding tt. 


Edison and served with him anaig 

i other outstanding technical men on a 
However, some changes were! the government's advisory hoard, a 

i à Eu . - r f Y 

made, board members voie] to m | Owned Radio Station, el 
cent it and Pav the contractor the Phürar i Vr o^ Li 
5 Ev * T i Hai) GÀ AW Haolhbius ORI sak, ga li r 
$30,000 still due him on the buiid- luus was the sole owner of radio 
Ing. featation KMTR;, which he operated : 
The Fairbanks school was built! i 


and used us a proving 
many of his valuable radio inven 
tions. Of late years all of Mr. 7 
nera experimental work had hee 
j done along electrical and radio ! i 
Mr. -Turner was horn. in Tarr f 
Haute, the on of the Rev. J. ADD 
Turner, Baptist minister here at aed 
j'me. About 26 years igo Mr, * i 


Proud d 


or. one Of the most historic sites 
gin the cliva First it was known as 
Strawberry Hill, u favorite spot 
for sleigh!sg and sledding parties, 
50 yesr* ago. Then Coates college, 
a girls’ Es famous thru ali 
i indians, && built and operate 
for more T ^n a score of years 


pner moved from . Terre Hante i 
The Costes college buildings E NeW York, where he was engaged 15 jd 
| were bough! by the city ac kooli businena until seven yours ago why ine 


this health: fatied At t} 
moved to Holly wood, p ong With 

wife, Mra. Alice Tarnerwhio + j 
gaad Vivea him, There were no obit 


fand used for 10 years before the 
(new building was erected. 


etit antt 


è 


TU 


1X 


ESD 


te "By Martha McKinney. 
On August 10, 1854, the echool 
board &oted to suspend the schools 


until January, 1855. | Funda were 
lacking and also the school law of 


- 1852 had been declared unconstitu- j 


tlonal. No public schoole : were 
opened again until 1860, the build- 
-Ings being rented in so far as pos- 
sible for private schools. 
Ten years later Professor Loomis 
„taught In a building on the west side 
of the public square. One Professor 
Jacobs occupled the Baptist church 
~in 1848 and also in 1852-63. 
Col. Wm, E. McLean taught a 


~- three months term in the basement- 


of the Universalist church in the, 
year 1851; hls assistants were Mise! 
[Jane Hersey and Mise Tillotson. This | 
isdme place was occupied in 1860 by: 


I Professors Thurston and Frost, later & 


lty Giles Hathaway, and tater still, 
by a Mr, Vertie. 

Commencing in the fall of 1856, 
Philip B. O'Reiley taught the first 
Cathollc school for boys on the cor- 
ner of Fifth and Ohlo streets. In 
,1858 he was assisted by Miss Anna. 
: Callahan. Later Mr. O'Reiley became 
connected with the publie schools. 

,. From 1860 to 1862, Miss Winship 
jand, Mies Williams taught at Fifth 


| EARLY SCHOOLS 


- private school 


DEX m 


The first superintendent, Mr. W. | 
M. Ross, was elected to thet posi- 
tion in Sept, 1853, and served until 
| July 14, 1854. 

An Aug. 10. 1854, the trustees 
voted to suspend tne city schools 
till the first Monday in Jan. 1845, 
|but they were not reorganized unti] 
1860. For the next five years there 
was little need for a superintendent, 
and much of the school property was 
leased to teachers for subscription 
schools. 

In the meantime Prof. J. M. Moore 
had been so successful with his 
thet) when the free 
public schools were ,reorganized 'n 
1560, he was chosen unanimously to 
be superintendent. He entered upon 
his duties Sept. 5, 1860, and held tha 
office until March 17, 1862, when ne 
resigned to erigage In the practice of 
law, It is due to his memory to re- 
cord here that Mr, Moore was espe- 
cially fortunate in his teaching of 
the higher subjects to the older stu- 
dents In the school. 


Mr. Joseph W. 
the east to become superintendent, 
and served from Sept, 1, 1862, until 
the ena of that session, Mr. John 
M. Olcott served as superintendent 
from Aug, 17. 1863, till Sept. 4, 1869. 

Mr. Willi:sm H. Wiley was called 


| 


Snow came from 


and Poplar and Miss McCloud at} ty the supe intendency of the schools 
sixth and Walnut. The 'lisseS | atthe opent i; or the session of 1869- 
Whiting conducted schools om the | 7) Mr, Wile. caine *o Terre Haute 
."ongregational and Methodist on the üret day of April, 1865, 28 
churches about the same time, principal of the Fourth district 

Ar to the qualifications of the agg) Ai the close of the term in 
Jearly teachers, Mr. Wiley says: ' June he was advanced to the princi- 


*"From 1816 to '38, anybody could 
teach school who could raise a sub- 
scription. Froni 1838 to 44, school | 
matters were in the hands of 
the district mee!ing and politics and 
religion not infrequently controlled 
the vote and the decision, 


= palship of the bigh school, After four 


yenrs of service In this capacity, Mr. 
Wiley, tlien less than twenty-seven 
years of age, was notified that he 
was "elected principal of the nigh 
school and general manager over all 
the schools In the city over which 


From 1841 to '55, three examiners | this board has control at a salary 


were appointed by the judge of the 
Circuit Court to examine applicants 
for schools and certify the subjects 
they were able to teach, Teachers. 
must be of good moral character.. 
One of the statutes passed in 
| says: "No person shall be licensed 
as a aommon school teacher unless 


he or she may possess & knowledge 


1855 | 


of $1,600, raid appointment to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1869." Mr. Wiley re- 
signed Aug. 1, 1906, at tne close of 
thirty-seven years of service as su- 
perintendent, the longest term in the 
same clty of 4fy superintenden: in 
the state, W> t in the entire wert, 
Altogether Mr, Wiley served the 


1 
Terre ẸŅaute, publie schools for over 


forty-one fears. 
The bullding at the corner of Third 


of orthograph, reading, writing, , 
arithmetic geography. and English 
grammar." | 


Itis said that during the early | 


and Oak streets ts our oldest school 
house. [i1 was called the old Third 


years of the schools the small boys | ward and afterward the Ross school, 
lani girls usuzlly began each neW' «so named for Fred A. Ross, à former 
‘term at th» first of the book, and | mayor of the city. Before the erec- 
with a slow teacher, it sometimes | tion of the Crawford building this 
‘happened that the spelling class | school became greatly crowded, one 
| fulied to reach the goal of the previ- year the flrst grade reaching an en- 
ous year, One parent said of HIS) roliment of 120 pupils taught by Miss 


tow" Jas 
boy—"Frank got to the tux" Jas Marietta Grove 

. he can't do t; a pr. Some time later 
term, but I'm agraid he the white children were ieaeterrea| 


this term.” The young men Bal 
women began where they left, off to other bulldings and colored pupils 
last year. jassigned to this building. Later! 


still the colored children were trans- 


ferred and primary grades of white[ others of' the , older schools bave 


children were taught here for twenty | peen discontinued and the eutidingzs 


years, Durjug tre tornado and flood! aold. These are tho Fourth district 
troubles this building was used for or Voorhees :school built in 1684 
a hospital. This school was finally | and named fur Senator Daniel W. 
discontinued and the building sold. 
The First district school, now the 
Hook school, on the southwest cor- 
ner of Fourth and Mulberry streets, 
was bullt on land donated for a' 
seminary by the Terre Haute Land 
company. This grant was made a. 
few weeks before Indiana was ad- 
mitted into the union, but it was a 


‘Sheridan school. bulit in 1867 on 
Sland donated by Chauncey Rose, 
and named for Gen. Philip Sheridan. 
The law of Indlana was amended 
’May 13, 186%, so as to require tne 
establishment of separate schools 
for colored children, wherein tuition 
[should be without charge, and 
little over 40 years before the school, equally open to all. Previous to this 
was built in 1857. Jt was built by time, it had been necessary for the 
James Hook and was known as The * colored people if they should receive 
City School. It was a 10-room, two- pany educational advantages to se- 
story house with a high basement., cure the same through private 
The basement was used as a townilschools established and maintained 
hall for a number of years. John B. at their own expense. In accordance 
Gough, Henry Ward Beecher and, with this new law, the trustees 
other eminent men lectured here. rented the A. M. © church and 


The high school was started In * chose Zachariah M. Anderson to be. 


this building in 1863 with six stu-' the first teacher. The school was 
dents. Wiliam Crozier was prin-]epened Sept. 6. 18562. During the 
cipal unti] 1865 and W. H. Wiley | first year 116 were enrolled and an 
from 1865 to 1869, when he became | average attendance of 77 was main- 
superintendent of schools and thel| tained. This school was moved to 
high school was moved to the Indi- || several different locations until in 
ana State Normal! school building. 1885 when it was moved to the new 


The building was named for James| bullding erected by the trusteers. 
Hook, the contractor, who 


prominent business man. . > 
ent building was erected in 1878. An he mean thine the Tenta dis- 

The Second district or Hulman | trict or Hooker T. W asiingten 
school, bullt In 1867, is now used as- school was organized and ater the 


an annex to Wiley high school. buflding at ae and Dean 
The Third district or Crawford Streets Was erected. — — 
scnool was bult in a corn field aa In 1885 the Fourteenth district or 


3 i : i anized and 

South Third street in 1871-82; fr Lincoln school was organize a 

was named for Andrew J. Crawford, iN 1839 the PII erected at SIX- 
Besides the Ross school, two teenth and Elm streets. 


| Voorhees; and the Fifth district or, 


t 


vas a| This is the Twelfth distric: or Dun- | 
The, pres- | bar.e2*--* 


eA 


The faculty numbored 14 bosides ths 
president nnd a governess during the 
first year, others being added later. 
Alphonse Wood, principal and pro- 
fessor of Ancient langunkge and 
botany, was preparing his textbook | 
5 | on botany. He would tako his classes. 
att | botanizing nnd if a student found an 
ne Classica usual plant he would hurry to see- 


tho southwest cor- it as it grew, having given strict or- | 
SAP 


ERs isted. for 10 
ceeded it in 
68. A Mr. 


€ streets in tho ders that it. must not be disturbed. 
4 arker, which | Professor Reuben Smith B TR 
E. r severa] years | Was later & teacher in the Indlana 
Trafford was asso- State. Normal school. Tho attend- 


s 


ce the first year included 232 pu- 


is 


s ] ing. Girls. and 
art 


| 
| 
ls aré ad- The Rev. Mr. Covert was said to be 
"where they | Š, superior financier, and must have. 
H 2 In 1920 EL. b ee poltic also, for he secured the 
with's Histo BO al ol est of a large number of influ- 
Counties," Blaekf | "His "ch ential men, both of Terre Haute and: 
‘tory of Te : ne aces, ‘by electing them trus- 
sources, j here w 36 members the 
It is not k ar 46 the second year. -` t1 
teacher in Te was & man of culture ‘and 
Welton M. M If acres” NC. thered about him a fine group of 
seph Thayer ‘and Third Icators and the school maintained | 
sin the village t Farrington a high standard during tho elght 
the: county. 5 : o: Almost | Years of. its existence. In 1864 the| 
shows that R. fl was 1 with forest| Rev. Mr. Covert sold the college to 
ing in Terre Ha Es ^ of ever- he Episcopal Diocese of Indians 
“The -brick sch made an t was managed for four years | 
1827 om the z 34 the Sixth , Herbert, ‘who had been con- 
ildin V 
Fifth and Walnu structure ing The name was changed to St. 
T. Noble, Nathan e th street. Two "Agnes: l and many of Mr. Covert's 
D. Griswold taugh “flanked . the pup J | 
ent times. m “They were | Success did not continue and it was 
Miss Phoebe Mii to ít by porches and were closed. in 1868. The property passed 
seph Miller, taugh ecitation rooms and Siro, to Samuel Early, who was the chief 
children on Ches aller buildings were. at | creditor. ‘Afterwards ho sold it to! 
jor 1836. Moses Bea à erman Hulman, who gave it to the, 
uu d Mur 8 sters of Pr puto for & hospital 
ov, Robert B. Croes, —St. Anth i 
clerzyman, had a rather L . 
school in the ‘McCall b 
stood at the south 
Third and Oh 
gontleman, c 
classical schoo! 
the congre 


oms, includi; a 
L drawing roóms,; 
nd a half bricks} 
onstruction. The! 
ed in suites tor! 
( ! > a nts, consisting 

Other early schools 1 y N or ar eping rone an j 
Beckwith in his | g i 
and Parke Cou n fe : Eia 


so E that it Imp 
pils as very aingu 
Gookin used th same 


REFET PENCE 


school, Mrs, H d 112.00 | per aes- DO NOT CIRCULATE 


sical school, 25 
male. and female scho: 
sey, teacher, ano 
|kept by Mr. and 
| school was located on 
Market (now Thi 
streets. At a later 
conducted a scho 
of Eagle street, be 
Seventh streets, 


| coming as] 
per session. 
phe dail 


ly dresses 
for dis- 

E Inconslst- 
and | 1ccess of 
e p oes ‘ot | 
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Publio School FI Gets lis. 
Start Back In 1853, the | 
Records Show, ^ : 


X uly (7 LER 


The first effort to establish free 
public schools in Terre Haute, in- 
dependent of Harrison township, 
may be dated Jan, 21, 1853, when 


Moses Soule, Virgil J. Burnett, 
James Hook, Amory Kinney and 
Joseph Cooper appeared before 
Isaac M, Ray, a justice of the peace, 
in and for Harrison township in Vigo 
County, Indiana, and took oath that 
they “would faithifully discharge the 
duties of school trustees of the town 
of Terre Haute during their continu- 
ance In office, according to law and 
tho best of thelr ability.” The enum- 
eration of the children between the 
ages of nd 21 yoars within the city | 
limits was reported to be: Boys, 615; 
girls, 109. Total, 1,224. 

Several. “early candle light” meet- 
ings were spent by tho board 1n try- 


ing to s ro the rental gf sehool 
rooms, in drafting rulos anti r£zula- 
tions for the government óf the 


schools, in electing three piala teach- 
ers, T, D. Ishain for ono qyarter at 
$50 «| month nnd Benjamin Wayes 
and C. F. Frost at $125 a quarter and 
instructing tho city clerk to adver- 
tise in the Prairie City for six fe- 
male teachers, Also it was voted by 
the board to purchase land at the 
corner of Third and Oak streets at n. 
cost of $1,000 and erect thereon a 
two-story brick bullding, 50x28, at 
an expenso of $2,000 for ihe con- 
venience and accommodation of 100 
to 150 scholars. Under contract this 
‘house was to have been completed 
against the flrst of December, but 
as a matter of fact it was not ready 
;for occupancy until far along in the 
year 1864 at a cost of $3,530. 

The meeting of the board on June 
9 was noteworthy for the postpone- 
ment of the opening of the schools 
“till the first of September next” 
and the reclining of the election of 
T. D. Isham, Benjamin Hayes and e 
F. Frost as teachers. 

The Vigo county seminary props 
erty was purchased by the trustees 
Aug. 1, 1853, for the sum of $7,631, 
which was something near tho value 
of the buildings with no considera- 
tlon for the land. From this dnte 
until the donation to the state as m 
site for the Normal school buildings, 
there was conducted in it, one 
known as the Fifth Ward school * 

In regard to the transfer of this 
property Mr. Wiley says: “Educa- 
tional- interest had so grown in. 
Terre Haute that in 1865 it was the 
only city in the state which offered 
under tho law establishing the same, 
[any inducements for the location of 
{the Indiana State Normal school. 
| ‘These conditions were repeated after 
| tho great fire in 1888. — . ‘a 


“Jane Hersey School, 


During the summer, the «Jane 
Hersey school, a small frame builds 
ing of one room on leased ground, 
situated on South Fourth street was) 
secured at a cost of $300. | 

Church basements wore fitted. up 
ifor. schools and. committce recom- 
mended certain candidates  for| 
‘teachers. William Ross was to be 
‘principal, but being unable to secure 
‘a superintendent, Mr, Rosa was 
‘transferred to the superintendancy 
ato salary of $800 a year. Mr. Ross 
also taught In the high school; he 


held the position until July 14, 1854, 
Seven teachers were employed “for 
a quarter” and this number was soon | 
thereafter increased to 13, Salaries 
of teachers ranged from $33 to $41.50 
per month for men, aga $16.60 to $40 
per month for women, - 

At the opening of the school, Sept. 
12, 1853, schools were located in the 
following places; he County sem- 
Anary, a building of tour rooms; the 

Jane Hersey house, & small frame 
building. of one room on leased 
ground, situated on South Fourth 
street; a two-room house in Sibley 
Town, Third and Locust; the Tem- 
perance hall of one room, basement 
of the Congregational church; base- 
ment of,-the Universallst church, 
basement of the old Baptist church 
on the west side of Fourth street be- 
twe Mulberry and Eagle. 

Aug. 10, 1854, the school board 
voted to suspend the schools until 
January, 1855. Funds were lacking 
and also the school law of 1852 had 
been declared unconstitutional. No 
public schools were opened again. 
until 1860, the buildings being rented 
in so far as possque for private 
schools. 

Ten years later Professor Loomis 
taught ina building on the west side 
of the public square. One Professor | 


Jacobs occupled the Baptist church | 


in 1848 and also in 1852-1853. 

Col. William E. McLean taught m 
threo months’ term in: the basement 
of the Universalist church in the 
year 1851; hls assistants were Miss 
Jane Hersey and Mies Tillotson. This 
samo place was occupied in 1860 by 
Professors Thurston and Frost, later 
by Giles Hathaway, and later still by 
a Mr. Vertie, 

Commencing in the fall of 1856, 
Phillip B. O'Rellly taught the first 
Catholic school for boys on the cor- 


ner of Fifth and Ohio streets. In 
1858 he was assisted by Miss Anna 


Callahan. Later Mr. O'Reilly he- 
came’ connected ` with the public 
schools, 


From 1860 to 1862, Miss Winship 
and Miss Williams taught at Fifth 
and Poplar streets and Miss Mc- 
Cloud at Sixth and Walnut streets. 
The Misses Whiting conducted 
igchools in the Congregational and 
| Methodist churches about the same 
time, 

As to the qualifications of the 
early teéachers,. Mr, Wiley says: 
!"From 1816 to 1838, anybody could 
| teach schoo! who could raise a sub- 
| scription. From 1838 to 1844 school 
i matters were tn the hands of the dis- 
trict meeting and politics and .re- 
ligion not infrequently controlled the 
'wote and the decision. 


Three Examiners. 

__ From 1844 to 1855 three examiners 
ere appointed by the judge of the 
ircult Court to examine applicants 

for schools and certify the subjects 


they were able to teach. Teachers 
must be of good moral character. 
One of the statutes passed in 1855 
says: “No person shall be licensed 
‘as a common s&chool-teacher unless 
he or she may possess'a knowledge 
of orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography and English 
grammar.” 

It fs said that during the early 
years of the schools the small boys 
and girls usually began each new 
term at the first of the book, and 
with a slow teacher, it sometimes 
happened that the spelling class 
failed to reach the goal of the pre- 
'vious year. One parent sald of his 
doy: 


term, but I'm afraid ho can't do it 
this term.” The young men and 
women began where they left off last 
| year. 

The first superlntendent, Mr. W. 
M. Ross, was elected to that posi- 
tion in September, 1853, and served 
until July 14, 1854. 

On Aug. 10, 1854, tho trustecs voted 
to suspend the city schools till the 
first Monday in January, 1855, 
they were not reorganized until 1860. 
For the next five years there was 
little need for a superintendent, and 
much óf the school property was 
lensed to teachers for subscription 
schools, 
` In the meantime, Professor J. M. 
Moore had been so suctessful with 
[his privato school, that when tho free 
| public schools were reorganized in 
1860, he was chosen tinanimously to 
‘superintendent. Ho entered upon 
i duties Sept. b, 1860, and held the 
e until March 17, 1862, when he 
gned to engage jn the practice of 
^ It is duo to his memory to re- 
hero that Mr. Moore was es- 
clally fortunate in his teaching of 


t ho higher subjects to the older stu- 


dents in tho school. ¢ 
dose WV. Snow came from the 


"Frank got to the ‘fox’ lest 


but} 


| 


east to become superintendent and | 


served from Sept. 1, 1862, until the 
end.of that session. John M. Olcott 
sorved as superintendent from Aug. 
17, 1863, till Sept. 4, 1869, 

William H. Wiley was called to 
the supcrintendency of the schools 
at the opening of tho sesslon of 
1869-79. Mr. Wiley came to Terre 
Haute on tho first day of April, 1865, 
as principal of the Fourth District 
|school, -At tho close of the term in 
June he was advanced to the prin- 
eipalship of the high school. After 
four years of.service in this capacity 
Mr. Wiley, then less thnn 27 years 
old, „was notified that he was 
"elected principal of the high school 
and general manager over all the 


{schools in the city over which thia | 


board had control, at a salary of 
$1,600, said appointment to tako ef- 
fect Sept. 1, 1869.". Mr. Wiley re- 
signed Aug. 1, 1906, at the close of 37 
years of servico as superintendent, 
tho longest term in the same city of 
lany. superintendent in the state, if 
not Jn the entire west. Altogether 
Mr. Wiley served tho Terre Haute 
ublio schools for over 41 years. 
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teenth and Elm streets. 


Rothe e a AI was amendcd| 
May 13, 1869, so to requiro. the! 
establishment of separate schools for 
‘colored. children, wherein tuition 
should be without charge and equally 
open.to all. Previous to this time it 
had bean necessary for the colored 
people if they should receive’ any 
educational advantages to secure tho 
same through private schools estab- 
lished and maintained at their own 
expense. In. accordance with this 
j new law, the trustees rented the 
African Methodist Episcopal church 
| and chose Zachariah M; Anderson to 
| be the first-teacher. The school was 
opened Sept. 6, 1869. During the first 
year 116 were enrolled and an aver- | 
age attendance of 77 was maintained. | 
This school was nioved to several 
different locations until in 1885 whee 
it was moved to the new building 
erected by the trustees. This is the 
Twolfth district, or Dunbar school. 
In the meantime the. Tenth dis- 
trict, or Booker T. Washington 
school was organized and later the 
building at Thirteenth and , Dean 
streets was erected. 
In 1885 the Fourteenth district or 
Lincoln school, was organized and 
In 1889 the building erected at Six- 


when lerre Haute Was Young; | 
The First School Funds Provided |! 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE CITY TRACED BY SUCH PRO. 
VISIONS AS WERE MADE FOR EDUCATION. 
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By A. R. Markle. 
LXXV. 
THE SCHOOL FUND. 
EFORE Indiana was admitted an 


an a state, on April 19, 1816, congress 
me S invited the citizens of Indiana ter- 
4A Pai ritory to meet in convention and 
ba uj adopt a constitution, accepting or 
E 5 rejecting a provision that the six- 
deg P. teenth section in every township 
Bs X "and when such section has been 
pP? uj sold, granted or disposed of. other 
sd o lands, equivalent thercto, and most 
ee hr contiguous to the same, shall be 
E _ granted to the inhabitants of such 
€ township for the use of schools" 
ED and by the acceptance of this pro- 
posal the state became the owner 

C3 of over a halt million acres of land. 
This formed the ical foundation 


VIG 


for our system of free sehools. the 
proceeds of the sak of the lands 
heing placed at interest. Something 
like two and a quarter million dol- 
lars resulted from: these sales 
forms what is Known 
sressional township fund. 


slate thc salt springs and the lands 
reserved for the preper working er 
the same and from the sale of these 
lands whieh the legislature made me 


A part of. the sehool fund, there wis 
realized about 385,000. which forms 
q.i : 
"m the Saline fund, 
ua During tbe  adininisiretion ur 
LS President Jackson. the national debt ; 
: : i 
ix was entirely wiped out and a large) 


surplus accumulated in the treasury | 
which congress distributed in 1836! 
10 the states proportionately to 
their representation jn congress. In- 
diana received nearly nine hundred 
thousand dollars from this source 
and the legislature apportioned over! 
a half million of it to the school 
fund. it beling known as the surplus 
revenue fund. 


State Bank Chartered. 


[n the charter of the State bank, 
granted in 1834. there was a pro- 
vicien that 12!« cents should be de- | 
ducted from ihe dividend on cach 
are of stock held by individuals 
which should go te the permanent 
fund devoted to common. schools, | 
This amounted to about 380,090.00 | 
aid is Known as the bank tux fund, : 

The stock of the lank was owned | 
parth by the state and partly by; 
individuals, and the state borrowed 
*1,500,000. dollars to pay for her 
‘tock and to loan to individual 
mombers to enable them to pay tho; 
installments on their stock. 

Out of the unexpended balance of 
this lean and from the principal. 
interest and dividends of the loans 
to individuals was ereated a sinking 
(und. out of whieh, at the close of 
tne life of the bank. xtyeeld be paid 
its indebtedness, principal and in- 
torest and expenses, the vcmainder 
19 become a part of the commen 
(heo! fund. Neariv $5,000,009. dot- 
lars came into the school fund from 
this sinking fund. 


Community Affairs Fite 


and, 
as the con- 


The enabling act also gave to tho; 


in (8502, the legislature ordered all 
the real and personal property of 
the county seminaries sold and the 
receipls after payme | of the ex- 
venies of the sales and less ad- 
veo 60s mede by individuals, turned 
into the common school fund, but 
atate superintcindent of publie 
instruction., 20 years later, wes un- 
able to find a dollar ef the amount 
apy where, ! 

The amount in the forgoing 
funds is fixed, the amount known 
and no additions to them are being 
madc, but there is another source 
of revenue coming into the school 
fund in varying amounts contingent 
upon thefr collection and payment 
into the proper fund. and of these 
sums there is little to be learned. 

AM fines levied for violation of 
the penal laws of the state go into 


che 


|the common school fund, provided 
‘they are not suspended, are paid 
{and are accounted for. The losses 


!from such causes probably exceed 
the reccipts by a considerable 
amount. 


Sale of Swamp Lands. 


All bonds posted for the appear- 
ances of witnesses or prisoners, if 
; forfeited and collected, go into the 
jcommon school fund, but many 
thousand dollars escape the fund 
| through failure to collect from pro- 
fessional bondsmen who usually 
| enjoy a profitable income from their 
ability to escape forfelturcs. 

The property o! an intestate who 
| leaves no heirs escheats to the state 
and Is suppused to come into the 
{common school fund, but the reve- 
I nue from this scource js small, even 
if honestly administered. 
! An act of congress in 1850, grant- 
cd to the state the swamp lands 
which had not been sold and the 
slate constitution gave these lands 
and the proceeds from thelr sates 
lo the common school fund but the 
swamp lang fund is very small, 

In 1847 the charter of the Terre 
IH nte and Richmond railroad con- 
tained a clase providing that wher 
the dividends declared should equal 
the tnvestinent made by the stock- 
holders plus 10 per cent. the tegis- 
lature might regulate the tolls so 
that not more than 15 per vent 
should be carted on the capital and 
any surplus should be pald over to 
the state treasury for the benefit of 
the common schools. 

Many years latcr suil was brought 
for $600,000 under this clause of the 


| charter, but nothing was recovered 


for the school fund. 

The foregoing funds represent the 
lotal of the school fund. the interest 
of which alone can he used as a 
productive revenue for the use of 
the common schools. 


Other sources of revenue designed 
to aid in the education of our youth 


iare the surplus temaininz atter the 


payment of damages in the dog tax 
fund of the townships. Needless to 
i says the number of dogs and the 
‘damage they do is out of all pro- 
‘portion to the revenue collected by 
this tax and'a very small ainount 
only is received from this source. | 

The state leviss a poll tax fui! 
school revenue on cach citizen be- 

tween certain ages, a large part of 
which is never collected and the 
same is true of many counties andi 
cities, 

A. tax is also levied on al! real, 
and personal property for the school | 
fund and many counties and other! 
j civil bodies do the same but failure , 
ito collect the tax on personal prop- 
erty causes an immense loss to the 
| fund. 

Except for the sinking fund, the 
greater part of the school fund was 
derived from the sale of the Six- 
teenth section or school section as 
it became known. In ovr own city 
and township this is the land lying 
between Locust street and Maple 
avenuc, west of Seventh street. A! 
portion of it Hes on the west side otl 
the river as the latter flowed when 
‘the survey was made but owing to 
the changes in the bed of the | 
iver in the century that has passed 
since that timc, very tittle if any 
of it now Hes west of the Wabash. 

The more valuable land, now ns 
as at the time of the sale. lics cast 
of First street and in 18539 it was 
divided into 96 lots of varying size 
and sold at auction to private own- 
ers. 

A half century was to pass betore 
much of this land came into the 
city, but the southern part of it! 
lay on the very edge of the town of 
those days and was eagerly sought 
for by those who bought it on thc 
-prospect of an early advance in 
price and to whom in the few year 
following it brought a comfortabl 

fortune. 


Old Early Grove. | 


The first elghtcen lots lay above: 
Eighth avenue between First and 
{Seventh street vut number nineteen | 
on the south side of Elehth avenuc 
at Seventh was sold to J. Alexan- 
der, number twenty at the corner 
of Sixth went to J. Scouten while 
(he city bought numbers 2). 22, l 
the two former being the site of! 
Memorial park and the latter a! 
ipart of Woodlawn cemetery. 

Numbers 24 and 25 arc a part of 
St. Joseph's cemetery as is num- 
her 36, numbers 26, 35. 97, 38, 47 and 
48 also belonging to the cf ond 
making up the balance of ™\Wood- 
lawn. 

Numbers 27, 28 51. $9, 34, 35, 
$0 and 44 belonged to members of | 
the Early family and those which | 
laid between Third and Sixth 
streets were long known as Early'z 
grove. Lots number 41 and 42 lic 
between Third and Fourth avenues 
and Sixth and Seventh streets and 
with number 43. which lies south of 
Third avenue between Sixth and 
One-half and Lafayette. became 
Dunnigan's subdivision. 

Thomas Dowling became the 
owner of numbers 45. 46, 51 and 52 
and on the latter. between First 
and Second avenues, Wourth and 
Sixth streets, he built his magnifi- 
cent home. now the Rose Home for 
Old Ladies. 


‘ 
an 


-29. 
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Number 343 lies to the east ot 
thís and on the west of Lafayette, 
the triangular plot east of Lafa- 
yette, west of Seventh and north of 
Locust, making up !'-*« numbers 54 
and 55, while the triangle west of 
Lafayette and cast of Sixth made 
up number 56. 

Along the north side of Locust 
to Fourth is lot number 57, west to 
Third is 58. number 59 extends to 
Second. which in these prudish 
days has become Woodlawn ave- 
nue; 60 lies between that and Fir.t 
and 61 to the west of First street. 

Numbers 62 to 51. inclusive, lic 
on the west side of First street and 
through these ran the Wabash and 
Erle canal in the height of its 
prosperity, while lots 72 to 80, in- 
clusive, lay west of them and in the 
bottoms. Numbers 81 to 94 made 
up thc rest of the scction which 
lay north of the great bend in thc 
river which in those days came in 
toward Locust street from the west. 
and numbers 95 and 96 made up 
the rest of the section on the south 
side of the bend, but have long 
since disappeared an^ formed thc 
present bed of the Wabash. 

On the southcast corner of lot 
number 65 was the old Jewish 
cemctery, from which many years 
ago all the remains that could bc 
feund were removed to their new 
resting place in Hi-^land Lawn. 

Of all these 96 lots that formed 
the original sourde of the common 
school fund in Teri. Haute and| 
Harrison township, only lot ae 
34 is today occupied by a struc- 
ture devoted to educational re 


poses, the site of the Rea school. 
The continuation of. the old Thir- 
teenth district which was begun in 
the former pest house that Engel 
stood on lot number 22, Rea has! 
seen the coming and passing of al 
new generation of scholars in the 
quarter of a century it has occupied 
the scene of the old oratorical 
flights of bygone  "spellbinders," 
who made the welkin ring on 
Decoration day. 
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VIGO. COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


THE TERRE HAUTE STAR, THU! 
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MODERN IN EVERY RESPECT 


MODERN PHASES 
IN- EDUCATION 


New Buildings and Fine Teaching 
Personnel In Vigo County 
Schools, 


The Vigo county school system 
has accepted as {ts major function 
an equal opportunity for every 
child to receive an education. The 
vear 1986 found this gigantic or- 
sanization with an {improved teach- 
{ng personnel, more modern build- 
ing facilities and greater financial 
abillly for maintaining a live and 
energetic school system. 

Vigo county schools were fortu- 
nate in having the wise leadership 
of Harold E. Moore, who served as 
superintendent from 1933 until Au- 
gust of this year, when he accepted 
a, position at Indiana university as 
director of teacher placement. 
During Mr. Moore’s perlod of ‘serv- 
ice outstanding improvements were 
made in the county school system. 

Following Mr. Moore's resignation 
the county beard of education 
unanimously selected Clarence A. 
Pound, principal of the Rankin 
jJuniod high school in Harrison town- 
ship. to head the schools of the 
county beginning Sept. 1 of last 
year, New .gouls have been get 
and new accomplishments alrendy 
achieved since the new superin- 
tendent has accepted his dutles. 

Vigo county fs fortunate in hav- 
ing a modern, progressive board of 
cducation, which has unfallingix co- 
operated in unifying and improving 
school conditions, The hoard mem- 
bers are J. C. Conway, 


township; John 'T. Sankey, Harri- 
son township; E. H. Kerr, Honey 
Creek township; Adrian Russell, 
Linton township; James McPher- 
son, Lost Creck township; Dewey 
Archer, Nevins township; Ralph B 
Smith, Otter Creek townshlp: Peart 


Miller, Pierson township; Wd italt 
Prairle Creek township; Perley O. 
Veach, Prairicten township; Rob- 


ert Clingerman, Riley township, ind 


James Weller, Sugar Creek. town- 
ship. 
Social Adjustments. 
Under the capablo direction of 


E. n. Meighen, county attendance 
officer, improvement in school at- 
tendance for the school year 1936 
has been outstanding despite un- 


Fayette! f vorable weather conditions, under- 


nourishment of many children in 
relief families and children’s dia- 


ease epldeniics. Working with 
school principals and pupil advisers, 
Mr. Meighen has been able to make 
necessary finaneial and social ad- 
justments that have encouraged 
parent and pupil alike in better co- 
operation with the school. At its 
monthly board meeting in January 
the county hoard of education 
unanimously approved the superin- 
tendent’s recommendation for Mr. 
Meighen's appointment to another 
term. 


Modern School Plants. 


Realizing the definite need, for 
modern schoot buildings and equip- 
ment, the trustees of Vigo county 
have given all their effurts toward 


imporvement of these facilities. 
Pierson township has recently come 
pleted and equipped a new agricul- 


ture building and farm ehop, in- 
stalled new  clectric lights and 
drinking fountains. Linton town- 


£hip completed this (all the installa- 
lien of a new heating plant and 
modern tollets for the elementary 
building and equipped a new cafe- 


teria, Prairie Creek township has 
just finished the installation of n 
new Univent healing system and 


modern lavatories. ‘The Prairleton 
tGwnehip school hes been newly 
decorated and excellent playground 
facilities have been provided. Iloney 
Creck township has undergone on 
extensive painting program in its 
schools. Riley township has com- 


pleted and equipped a new agricul- : 
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ture building and farm shop and re- 
gecorated the entire school. Lost 
Creek township has repalnted and 
ealed the school &uditorjum and 
gymnaelunt and made much needed 
improvements in the elementary 
buildings. The year finds the two 
ew Harrison township junior bigh 
whools fully organized and equipped 
"br modern school curricyla, The 
kankin junior high school has had 
hodern lighting equipment recently 
nstalled. Major strides in the 
‘gar Creek township school build- 
i program have been made during 
e past year. A new gymnasium 
{th a new water system is found 
n the Consolidated school. The 
nsightly school buildings in Tay- 
ville have been replaced by a 


aedern congolidated elementary 


school just south of the National 
highway on the site of Dresser Me- 
morial park. A new industrial arts 
building is being completed at Con- 
cannon Rchool. Fayette township 
has completed a new musie bullding 
nnd a new agricultural bulldinz. Ry 
providing an adequate water sup- 
ply, the main building has been 
modernized. A new farm shop has 
been provided for Otter Creek high 
school and the floors of the high 
school have been sanded and serled. 
Fontanet school has been redeco- 
rated and new rooms will be pro- 
vided during the present year 
through a federal project. 


Modern Currioulum. 


In addition to the standard cur» 
riculum, Vigo county schools have 


ull provided for special music and 
art instruction and vocational home 
economics. Fayette, Honey Creek, 
Linton, Nevins, Otter Creek, Pler- 
son and Riley townships have com- 
plete vocational agriculture depart- 
ments. 
the high schools except Riley and 
plans are being formulated to In- 
treduce the commercial curriculum 
there during the coming year. With 
increased consolidation school cor- 
porations have been able to offer 
enriched curriculuma without ad- 
ditional costs and all pupils have 
received greater opportunities. 


Testing Program. 


Objective testing by means of 
standardized tests in the public 
Bchools has received major critl- 
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cisms from the teacher group itself, 
despite the fact that education 
boards have jn the past been re- 
luctant to appropriate funds to 
carry out such a program. I'ollow- 
ing a period of ploneering of the 
part of school administrators, 
standardized tests have been ac- 
cepted us a regular part of school 
supplies. Funds are appropriated 
for such supplics as well as other 
recognized operating expenses. As 
yet the teachers are not wholly 
convinced of the practical value of 
obJective testing. 

Since the major emphasis hae 
been placed by the administrator 
on selling the testing program tc 
the bonrds of education, it 1s pos- 
sible that the classroom teacher 
has been neglected. Too often the 


| program has been planned by the 


superintendent or principal on a 
large scale basis without consulta- 
tion with the teachers as to the 
needs of the school, class or child. 
After such, tests have been given 
and graded, they usually have been 
filed in some central office, never 
to be looked at again, 


Tests have their major value 
when used as aids in teaching, but 
naturally receive disapproval when 
used to test the teicher.- The ma- 
jor objective upon which the Vigo 
county school testing program was 
formulated was the need of the in- 
dividual school and classroom as 


Commerce ia offered in all] determined by the teacher and his 


principal. Tests selected in this 
manner should aid the tegeher in 
diagnosing individual difficulties 
and determining remedial needs so 
that the child might develop to his 
full capacity. 

With the above objective fn mind 
committees were cnosen from the 
teachers and principala of the 
county to make a study of avallahle 
standardized tests and to submit 
what they consider to be the best 
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edmmittees, The membe 
admmittees were: | 
Bohannon, Opal 
Ebgleman, Hester | 
Bronnenkant, 
Elleen Hankins, Najlie N 
tmedlate gráde 


mmeter, Fran; 
Dorothy Tutti 


Lucile French, O 


oren |Douglas 
Foy Falr, Bonnig Frazier, Beulat 
en and Charle 
rinclpils and :acherts were! re- 
needa of thelr 
ese studies for- 


pils and from th 
mfülate their testi 


| Teachers’ Salary Schedule. 


When the 1935 Indíana. iggislature 
pamsed thé new minimum wage |a i 
fof. the |teachers) in thb publid 
schools eflucators,|pècogniked that 
Indiana wis keeping step with ddu- 


cational progress. Naturally, as in! 


all) legislative action, dufstanding 
wéaknesses appeared in ithe law, 
The fact remains, However, that, be- 
gidning this school year 936-31 
90Íper cent of the| teachets In 


thé fact that training was & definite 


fa itor considered 


ichers have been 'in | summer 


! school attendance.|ag wal as) in; 
correspondence and! extension work. 


in the spring of 1936 the Vigo, 
coünty board of sducation, under; 
thé. leadership .of rnold E. Mopre, 
nty superintendent of| schools, 
ized that the time had | come 
when a county feaphers' sal 
leduie could be | 'orked| out and 
adépted that would ellmin&te many 
of the weaknesses found in| the state 

edule and would |incrbase ithe 
efficiency of the schools of! Vigo 
county. | I6" | 

¥undamégntal principles were dis- 
cussed and accepte a basis 


t fopmratitess that) were appointed 
to if : 


l 


du 
schools of Indiana will ,récetve: ari 
average salary increase of 10 per 
cent’ over the preceding school year. 
E cipition of is increase and, 


the malary! 
schedule, increasing \numbers | of. 


$cljóo0l corporatio county 
were presented to the county 
justment board |! 


was not a sing] 


{ 
long as; they iy Sy np i ona 
fair basis. 74 l 

Of the 298 teachers in Vigo 
county, there are only 16 begin- 
ning teachers this ypar. Five of 
thése have two yearg of training, 
nive have an .A. B. degteé and two 
have their master's dégree. Eighty- 
eight teachers have taught from one 
to five years, 74 frdm six to 10 
years, 82 from 11 to| 1b years, 33 
from 16 to 20 years, 18 from 21 to 
25. years, eight ffom 46 to 30 years 
and two have taught |more than 30 
years. Of the entire 208,65 per cent 
vhave taught more than! five years 
and 35 per cent of ic have taught 
more than 10 years. | 

In reviewing the training of the 
above teachers, we find that 33 per 
cent haye between two and three 

ears training; 16 ler cent have 
b y¢ers and less than four years 
training; 33 per cent havea bache- 
lor’s degree, and 18 pdr cent have a 
master’s degrée or its equiyalent in 
years of training. 

Besides the stimu ing influence 
of the dounty salary gchiedule, pra- 
gressive regulations | 0n teacher 
qualifications recently re-adopted by 
the county board of u¢ation have 
infiuencéd teachers t ‘take addi- 
tional training. | 


Sources of In ome, | 


The year 1935-36 bfought to: tap 
schools f Vigo county the larg 
Payments of state relibf in the his} 
tory of this participat n. | 
In comparing the so rces of revoi 
nue for| Vigo county schools for 
1936) we |find that the total received 
rom state school reljef | was. $87,.. 
455,72. From state funda other than 
stata school relief a fotat of $122,. 
661,56. was received. [The total re- 
celpts om local taxation were 


(,$820,036:20. From a omparison of 
| thei follawing figures, we find that 


40 per cant of the income 'for schools 


were from other sourtes than local 


taxption. ed 
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State Funds. Local Taxation 


Wuette. 2:5 so E, teste ie Isis: $ 5,055 66 $ 12 632 604 » 105225 5 
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*Sugwr CROCK: vescueccospesgrevesewe oera ar 1p,067.42 63,993.22 


Totals 


"Harrison and Sugar Creek townahipe are 


The state relief clatms that have 
been completed recently for the 
period ending Jan. 1, 1937, indicate 
that there will be more received in 
1981 from state relief funds than 
was received in 1936. This is due 
primarily to the increased care used 
by the trustees in buying auppites 
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$157,661.54: $322,636.20 


, 
not eligible to receive state rehot funds. 


and equipment and the audit of their 
accounts at regular Intervals. 
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UNDAY TRIBUNE. AND TERRE HAUTE . 


‘Diamond Jubilee of Wiley High 


Recalls Early School History! 


By A. R. Markle. 
HE earllest schools in Terre 
Haute, as well as in all In- 


diana, were subscription schools 
and not until 1852 was provision 
made for free schools supported by 
the state through the support of 
taxes. Even then injunctions anc 
lawsuits held up the matter for 
Several years. Finally, on January 
3, 1853, an election called by the 
town council to decide whether 
Terre Haute was to have free 
grade schools, resulted in a vote of 
340 for and 32 against and on 
January 21 the board of school 
trustees for Terre Haute took over 
the Sibleytown, or North Terre 
Haute School building at t| 

southwest corner of Third and 
Locust streets, which still stands, 


the oldest as well as the first of |" 


Terre Haute’s free public schools. 

Soon after a small frame build- 
ing in the south side of town was 
built and the county seminary lot 
and building on outlot No. 43 
where now stands the Administra- 
tion Building of Teachers College. 
was bought for $7,600. About this 
time, too, the building at the 
Southwest corner of Third and Oak 
was built and on June 23, 1861, 
a contract was let to James Hook 
for the building of a house on Fifth 
north of the canal and south of 
the railroad, that became the 
Fourth Ward School and received 
the pupils from the old Sibley- 
town School, 


Early Enumeration, 


In the interval, the support of! 
the schools had been a very serious 
problem. At the close of the first 
year, the trustees reported that 
they had received $4,295.21 and 
spent $4,012.07, leaving a balance 
of $283.14, but that they would 
need $545.72 to meet the expenses 
of the quarter just passed, requir- 
ing a total expenditure of $4,557.78, 
including the purchase of property. 

The school enumeration was 
1,762, of which 846 had attended, 
but with an average attendance of | 
only 562. Three male and ten fe- 
male teachers were employed and 
the cost of tuition for the average 
number in attendance was $2.32 
each. The new board was made up 
of Joseph Cooper, president; Virgil 
J. Burnett, treasurer, and Moses 
Soule, clerk. 

Judge Amory Kinney had decided 
against Curtis Gilbert and others, 
| who asked an injunction to prevent 
the levy of a tax for 1,853, and on 
Apri 5 of that year the trustees 
called an election at the court 
house for the 26th, at which a tax 
of thirty cents on the $100 wa: 
voted for the schools. This added 
to the other school funds started, 


PROF. WM. H. WILEY. 


Elect New Board. 


Somehow the organization kept 
alive and in 1857 elected a new 
board of five members, with 
Horace Blinn, president; George 
Hussey, secretary; Isaac M. Daw- 
son, 
Hayes. 


at the southwest corner of Third 
and Mulberry, donated by the pro- 
prietors of the town for a school, 


Luther Miller and Benjamin | 
This board let a ‘contract’ 
for a building on the double lot | 


the corner stone being laid on July 


> 


This was for a long time known 
as the City School building. In 
1878 it was demolished. and the 
present building on the site 
erected. 

For a few years before 1860, the 
trustees were only able to maintain 


the buildings, leaving the teachers ' 


obtain by subscrpton, what 
they could to compensate 


to 
sums 
them. 

In August of 1862, the financal 
situation had so improved that the 
trustees announced that the free 
schools would open in all the 
school houses October 1, and would 


have a five months’ session, with. 


Prof, Moore as superintendent. 


In June the closing exercises of| 
subscription | 


Terre Hautes last 
schools were given by Miss Smith, 


Miss Grover and Miss Strobridge. | 


The latter did not continue her 
profession, as two days later she 
married Edwin R. Wright and is 
still remembered here and has a 
daughter and son here. 
Mr. Wiley Comes. 

Soon after this the superintend- 
ency was given to Mr. Olcott, who 
retained the office until a few 


Mr. Wiley arrived here Apri! 1, 
1865, to take a position as prin- 
cipal of the Fourth Ward, but in 
June was chosen to that office in 


the First Ward School. By this 
time, in addition to the eighth 
grades, a high school, and he 


taught in this as well as being the 
principal of the school. 

Four years later, in June, 1869, 
J. M. Olcott was deprived of his 
office by the abolishment of the 
position and Mr. Wiley became 
principal of the high school and 
superintendent of the city schools 
at an advance in salary of $500. 
Protests to the board, petitions for 
and against, the action flooded the 
board and the council, but the lat- 
ter washed its hands of the matter 
and sustained the board. 

In December, 1869, the high, 
school removed to the new build- | 
ing of the State Normal Schoo} 
under an agreement which gave it 
the east half of the first floor, the 
west half being occupled by the 
Practice School and the Normal 
offices. In September, 1874, the 
Practice School was taken over by 
the trustees and became a city 
school. 

These quarters becoming crowded 
and the Norma] president threat- 
ening to evict the high school, Mr. 
Wiley surprised that official by 
informing him that the trustees of 
the city schools were the real own- 
ers of the property and not the 
state. 

This caused a delay and created 
a stir on the part of the Normal, 
the governor and the city council, 
the latter having donated the prop- 
erty to the state in consideration 
of the location of the school in 
Terre Haute, overlooking the fact 
that the old seminary was the 
property of the school trustees in- 
stead of the city council. 


Property Deeded. 


The state, by the city, then paid 
the school city $30,000 for a deed 
to the property. A further pay- 
ment of $11,000 by the city to re- 
compense the trustees for repairs 
on the Normal building, $10,000 
raised by the mayor and $3,083.92 


and a tax levy of fourteen cents 
on the $100 enabled the trustees 
to buy a lot for $20,000, erect a 
building and fininsh the first fioor. 
July 1, 1886, Mr. Wiley formally 
Surrendered the old quarters and 
the high school opened in the 
partly finished building on Septem- 
ber 13, 1886. 
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Community Affairs File 


but could not sustain the school years later, the office then being | 
system and on August 10, the trus- abolished in favor of a new comer, 
tees voted to suspend the operation jn the person of William H. Wiley. | 
(iof the schools for lack of funds. | 
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CELEBRATION JUNE 4TH. 


Open House For Students And. 
Friends, 


Since the announcement of the 
plans for the alumni banquet in 
celebration of Wiley’s 75th com- 
mencement letters and cards from 
loyal Wiley alumni and friends 
throughout the country have been 
pouring into the Wiley office. These 
individuals have signified their in- Community Affairs File 
tention of being on hand for the cele- 
bration one June 4th, some coming 
from as far as Boston, Mass., and 
; others from nearby towns in Indiana 
and Illinois. Of course many local, 
alumni, friends and former faculty 
members have already made their 


reservations, but iere are others REFPRENCE 
who will enjoy the fine program 
that has been arranged and also en- oO NOT CIRCULATE 
joy the fellowship with their old 
friends that this occasion will offer.: 
The jubilee celebration will begin 
with a school open house at 4 o'clock 
on June 4 where individuals may 
again get together to talk over old 
times and their happy school days. 
The Wiley building will be open for 
informal inspection tours and for a 
general.reception previous to the 
banquet. It is the hope of the dia- 
mond jubilee committee that as 
many Wiley friends will come to 
this open house as possible, regard- 
less of whether they will attend the RSS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
banquet, to pay tribute the the sev- V (0581 i ò 
enty-five years of service that this | 
institution has rendered, Aiso at this LEDIANA 
time there will be available a com- TERRE HAUTE, 
plete history of Wiley replete with 
pictures of former faculties, inter- 
esting information and recent gradu- 
ates. 
C Festivities-are to continue at 6:30 
in the Mayflower Room of the 
Terre Haute House, where an excel- 
lent program has been prepared to 
recall the past, to relive the present, 
and to look toward: the future. The 
master of ceremonies will be George 
Oscar Dix and this is the program: 
Baritone Solos—''The Girl of Shan" 
“Through the Silent Night” ....., 
OTI Y e... Eugene Esperson 
“Words of Welcome'"....W. 8. Forney 
"The Days of 'i6"....A C. Duddleston 
"Tu, Not 'Vos"....Miss Lydia Whitaker 
Violin Solo-—''Airs Tziganes? ........ 
OUO DTI OT PLE Mrs. Rebekah Taylor 
"Old Loyalties and New'........... 
EID OI IO DROITE Mrs. Jennie M. Turner 


"Looking Behind to See Ahead'...... 
tuo DeC RC RD GC IE D EIC A. N. Levin 


Soprano solo—'"Who Knows?" "Into 
the Night," "Its a Lovely Day To- 
| morrow....Miss Mary Margaret Beasor 


| “Yarrows Three”. . Warren Anderso: 
| "Wileys Maturity George C. Carrol 
Dibner © TUS Chios: oe axis reir eds E OILS 
i ..The Wiley Alumni String Ensemble 
' Willfred Fidlar, Doris Millholland, Re- 
bekah Taylor, Betty Kniptasch, Esther 
Jenks, Stella Clark, Paul 
Ausherman. | 
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How Terre Haute and Vigo County 


By A. R. Markle. 
The Ordinance of 1784, by which 
the United States took over the 
Northwest Territory, provided for 


the ultimate establishment of free 
public schools by granting the 
states to be formed in the territory, 
a township of land for the estab- 
lishment of a state university. 


'The Constitution of the new State 
ef Indiana provided a like grant of 
a township of land for a seminary, 
a sort of preparatory school for the 
university. 

There was reserved from public 
sale under the laws for the sale of 
the public lands, the sixteenth sec- 
tion in each township. These three 
grants were designed to provide 
free public education in the North- 
west Territory. 


The commissioners of Vigo coun- 
ty named a superintendent for each 
of the school sections in the county 
and they were to advertise the leas- 
ing of lots in this section for cer- 
tain intervals and conditioned on 
the lessee planting so many apple 
trees, clearing it of so many acres 
of timber and building fences and 
a log house at Jeast 12x18 feet. 

However by 1839, the Section 16, 
or so much of it as lay between 
Locust and Maple avenues, Seventh 
and the river, were sold and the 
money received for the lands turned 
into the school fund. This was the 
beginning of the Congressional 
School Fund. 

In addition to this, the fines lev- 
fed and paid for drunk or disorderly 
conduct and such offenses was add- 
ed to the school fund. Today when 
a man is fined for a violation of 
this sort and the court suspends 


School Systems Cam 
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e Into Being 
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the fine, A schools suffer 
a loss. 
There Was Gale's School. 


There seems to be no certain in- 
formation as to the first public 
school in this county. Alva Hitch- 
cock is said to have held a school 
near the Markle mill in 1817 and 
James Thayer is snid to have opened 
the first school in the town. But we 
have an advertisement in the West- 
ern Register of May 19, 1824, to the 
effect that "D. W. Gale opened 
school at his old stand in General 
Allen's district at $2.50 per quar- 
ter, payable in produce of most 
kinds. P.S.: All orphan children are 
particularly solicited to attend 
gratis.” This would indicate that he 
had taught there previously. 

In 1827 the Terre Haute School 
society was established as a stock 
company for the purpose cf erecting 
a building and conducting a pub- 
lic school. Stock was sold at $5.00 
a share and it is said that very little 
cash was subscribed or needed as 
labor, brick, lumber and all other 
material needed was furnished by 
the stockholders. 

Progress was slow and it was not 
until 1831 that the building was 
completed and 'occupied. Among 
the teachers tbere was Nathaniel 
Preston, whose daughter, Margaret. 
was also a teacher many years la- 
ter in the Terre Haute Schools. 

All schools of those early days 
were tuition schools, payment being 
made to the teachers, the building 
alone and its meager furnishings 
being more or less public property, 
though in some cases the teacher 
himself furnished everything used. 

$ The Old Brick School ran into 
difficultfes later and the court ap- 
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pointed à commissioner at the re- 
quest of Amory Kinney and some of 
the larger stockholders and the 
property was sold. Eventually it 
was bought by the pastor of St. 
Joseph's church for the Sisters of 
Providence who conducted a school 
for girls for nearly a full century. 
though it passed through several 
of the Catholic orders in tne inter- 
val. When they first gained posses- 
sion they added to the original 


"building and in successive years 


many changes were made tut the 
Old Brick School was still à part of 
the building when it was demol- 
ished in 1843. 

In 1831 the Vigo Seminary 
trustees bought for $100 the west 
half of the present block “etween 
Sixth and Seventh and whit was 
then Mulberry and Eagle streets. 
On it they built the Seminary 
building which opened as the Viso 
Collegiate Institute in 1848 with a 
very noted faculty. The ani ounce- 
ment lists courses in geography, 
grammar, arithmetic, etc, and the 
higher branches of English “eduen- 
tion together with the Latin and 
Greek Classics and the mathe- 
matics. There were to be two ses- 
sions of 22 weeks cach per year 
Tuition was $16 a session for the 
classics end $13 for the lower 
grades. 

Latter Day Changes. 

The announcement added “a 
small contingent fee may be,acced 
for firewood, etc," This was sizned 
by Joseph S. Jenckes, president of 
the board of trustees, and Wells N. 
"Hamilton, secretary. j 

In its later years the preyerty 
was sold to the city and became the 
Fifth District School. The grant 
of land and money to the state for 
the location of the Normal Scho! 
caused the demolition of this early 
building in 1867 for the erection of 
the origina] Normal School, now the 
State Teachers College, the suc- 
cessor .of the earliest of our public 
schools. .. 
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By A. R. Markle. 


There were no free schools until 
the middle of the last century in 
Indiana. All of those of the earlier 
days were pay or subscription 
ick d there are but fgw liv- 
Ke’ brad that can recall those 
schoóls, Consequently we must 
rely on what we can read in the 
papers of the day or the very rare 
writings of the times. e 

In addition to those mentioned 
as Gale’s and Hitchcock, the West- 
ern Register of August, 1824, said 
a meeting was to be held "in the 
Courthouse on Friday evening at 
five o'clock to make arrangements 
for Mrs. Rathbone’s second quar- 
ter." This is the first mention of a 
school in Terre Haute. 

But in the first week of 1826 
“the school house on Honey Creek 
was consumed by fire.” 

In November, 1829, Addison 
Smith advertised that he would 
open a school in the new brick 
house of the Rev. Montfort east of 
town and in March, 1830, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Lock opened a school 
in the same brick house. East of 
town was anywhere beyond Fifth 
street. 

In 1839. Mrs. G. C. Chandler 
was to open a school in Brick 
School house on Fifth street, the 
first building erected solely for 
school purposes. 

June 9, 1841 the editor of the 
Wabash Courter calls attention to 
an advertisement of the opening of 
“the Female Academy in. Sugar 
Creek Township" which was to 
open July 2. Thus began St. Mary’s 
College of the present day. 

A few months later G. W. Jewett 
and lady were to open "a Seminary 
for young Ladies and Gentlemen.” 


Eagle Brick School. 


Then on-October 30, 1841, the 
Courier announced that Frederick 
S. Eagle would open a school No- 
vember 1, "in the Brick School 
House, lately occupied as a publie 
school for the common. branches 
of education." 
` Robert B. Croes (pronounced as 
Crews) came here to be the first 
rector of St. Stephen's church and 
he announced in January, 1843, 
that he would open a Classical In- 
stitute Apri] 1, and again i 
August the opening of his winter 
session. A graduate of Rutgers 
University and The Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, he 
was well qualified for such womk. 


The County Seminary. 


Also there was Seymour Gook- 
ing who was to open a high school 
iff Terre Haute in May of 1843. 
The long awaited higher education 
arrived. with the opening of the 
in asking for 
applications for position as super- 
intendent. the trustees state that 
the building is "large and ele- 
Eant," "very commodious” and 


that they are seeking a "gentle- 
man of high character who is 
qualified to superintend ^a re- 
spectable seminary.” The institu- 
tion was to "occupy a position be- 
tween our district schools and the 
State University. A married man 
whose wife is qualified to take 
charge would be preferred. The 
support of the institution would 


-have to depend solely on the tui- 


tion fees but no charge would be 
made for the use of the building." 
School opened under the title of 
"The Vigo Collegiate Institute," 
with E. Thompson Baird, president; 
John B. L. Soule, professor of 
Greek; William M. Baird, Mathe- 
matics; A. H. Luken, German; 
Charles Anderson, English; piano 
music, Miss Ellen E. Lawrence. 
Soule lost his wife in June. In 
later years he was the editor and 
stil) later the owner of the Wa- 
bash Express and to him Horace 
Greeley gave the credit for the 
famous phrase, "Go West Young 
Man." 

The first commencement exer- 
cises were held in July, 1848, with 
declamations by Samuel E. Coltrin 
and D. W. Scouten; compositions 
by John D. Chestnut, John and 
William Durham, H. H. Hill, Al- 
fred H. Williams, Albert E. Wil- 
liams, Jane B. Burnham, Ann F. 
and Eliza S. Crawford, Elizabeth 
B. Cruft, Caroline E. Gookind, Lu- 
cetta Greene, Mary C. Hebb, Eliza 
Johnson, Mary C. McCabe, Mary 
H. Miller and Maria Moffatt. Ora- 
tions followed by Edward B. Allen, 
Richard R. King and E. N. Nussel- 
man. s 

Strange Oversight. 


No modern newspaper would 
omit the costumes of the girl grad- 
uates as did the. Courier, but times 
change. , 

The Wabash Seminary was to 
open Sept. 4, 1848, with Seraph 
Warren, principal, but we have 
nothing relating to it. 

In September, 1849 the institute 
opened again with a few additions, 
to the faculty. Welton S. Modde- 
sitt, William S. Eaggart, Mrs. Mary . 
T. Modesitt, Mrs. E. E. S. Mode- 
sitt had joined and the tuition fees 
per.half session of eleven wecks 
were $3.00 for the preparatory; 
$5.00 for the English, classical, 
mathematical and philosophical; - 
$6.25. Music, drawing and paint- 
ing were extra. 

In March, 1850, Mr. Soule an- 
nounced he would open the second 
term of his school, and in Decem- 
ber. 1851, Mrs. C. E. Latham, prin- 
cipal of the Vigo county seminary 
announced the final exercises of 
the term. She roomed opposite the 
Baptist church. 7 

The Misses Watson, lately of 
Charlestown, would open the sec- 
ond term of their school at the 
Terre Haute Institute for Young’ 
Ladies, and the passage of the 
free school law followed in a few 
months to end the pay schools. rÈ 
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Free School System First Came 


To Terre Haute in 
TERRE HAUTE TRIBENZ— — 


By A. R. Markle. 

Probably no decade of the nine- 
teenth century showed as much 
activity or importance in the 
founding of _the free school sys- 
tem as that" of the fifties. 

While it began and ended with 
no free schools, there was laid the 
foundation of what we now Have. 
The people at a meeting at the 
courthouse in April, 1853, voted a 
tax of 30 cents per $100 of prop- 
erty in the town and the Harrison 
Township annexed a great deal of 
land now in the city but then not 
in the limits, to come under the 
free school system of the town. 

Curtis Gilbert and others whose 
lands were thus taxed for public 
school purposes, though outside of 
the town, asked and were granted 
an injunction against the county 
treasurer and the school trustees, 
prohibiting the collection of a tax 
for school use, and the trustees 
were deprived of revenue for 
maintaining the schools. In April, 
1854, they reported that since 
taking office in the previous year 
they had collected $4,295.21 and 
had spent, including the purchase 
of property, $4,012.07, leaving 
them a balance of $283.14. They 
needed $546.72 to bring up the 
expenses of the quarter just 
passed. 

The Teachers. 


Three male and ten female 
teachers had served an average 
attendance of 562 scholars, though 
the total enumeration in the ter- 
ritory was 1,762 and the greatest 
number at any time had been but 
846. Miss Bushnell had been em- 
ployed as the first teacher in Sep- 
tember, 1853. She was to begin 
work Sept. 26 and to receive $20 
per month. 


Bele 


May of 185 


The Common Council passed an 
ordinance May 7, 1855, providing 
for the establishment of free pub- 
lic schools within the city of Terre 
Haute and exclusive of Harrison 
Township to be provided and sup- 
ported under an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed March 5, 
1853. For the support of the 
schools it' provided that the coun- 
cil should levy a sufficient tax to 
support the schools and that any 
school thus established and sup- 
ported should be at all times free 
and accessible to all children re- 
siding in the city entitled to at- 
tend such schools. 

Colored Children Barred. 


This last clause was defined 
clearly in the ordinance by a later 
clause which read “provided, how- 
ever, it is expressly declared and 
understood that nothing in this. 
ordinance contained shall be so 
construed as to permit any Negro 
or mulatto person or child to at- 
tend any said school or receive 
instruction therein." Five trus- 
tees were to be appointed by the 
council who should adopt by-laws 
and regulations. 

The ordinance required that all 
applicants for principal or assist- 
ant teacher should be examined as 
to their qualifications, competency 
and moral character. 

A. C. Isaacs and David Bell ex- 
amined and certified as follows: 
"William M. Ross of the county of 
Hampden and state of Massachu- 
setts, being found on examination 
by us this fifth day of September, 
1853, qualified to teach orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, English grammar, 
algebra, geometry, mensuration, 
Latin, physiology, etc., etc, is 


hereby licensed as common srhoge * 
teacher for 12 months." 

Having so successfully passed 
his examination, Mr. Ross was en- 
gaged to teach at the rate of $800 
a year. 

The Female College. 


Sept. 8, 1858, was the opening 
date of the college that was thc 
central building of St. Anthony's 
Hospital but is now almost beyond 
recognition. Built by the Rev. 
John Covert, who hàd built similar 
institutions in other cities, it was 
built on 84 acres of ground lying 
between Third and Seventh, Col- 
lege and Farrington. It was ad- 
vertised as having all the modern 
improvements, gas light, steam 
heat and a gymnasium. 

Mr. Covert was always success- 
ful in accumulating a very high 
class board of trustees,.in this case: ; 


it included such men as the Rev... 


E. G: Nd ^Rev.-T. -P. «Gordon, 
Rev. G. Spencer, Rév. P. Wiley, 
S. H, “Bout A: C, Potwin, Lucius 


“Rice, Thomas Dowling, Benjamin 


McKeen, L. G. Warren, Alex Mc- 
Gregor, William Paddock, Jabez 
Hedges, James Hite, James Barnes, 
Curtis Gilbert, R. W. Thompson, 
Rev. M. A: Jewett, Rev. Weltón 
Modesitt, Rev. J. G. Wilson, R. L. 
Thompson, W. D. Griswold, W. J. 
Ball, James Farrington, David 
Hartsock, C. Y. Patterson, J. H. 
Watson, Andrew Wilkins, H. D. 
Scott, T. C. Buntin and if there 
were others who were omitted it 
was no fault of Rev. Covert. 

Financialy, it was in trouble 
from the very beginning, me- 
ckanies liens were filed by con- 
traetors and a chattel mortgage 
that included the horses and car- 
riage and even the piano was given 
to cover some of the opening ex- 
penses. However, it struggled along 
for several years and later under 
other management as St. Agnes 
Hall after Covert left for other 
fields. 
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By A. R. Markle. 


With the decision of the courts 
in the matter of taxation for local 
Schools and the consequent closing 
of free schoolsfi, it was several. 
years before the free system was}! 
again adopted. Meantime, the| 
buildings belonging to the, school 
jtrustees were rented to those qual- 
jified to teach and education became 
even more popular. 

With the growth of the schools 
under the free public school sys- 
tem, more and better teachers were 
required and efforts to establish a 
school for teachers increased. ' 

The Normal School. 

Among those who favored such 
a.movement were Caleb Mills, 
Barnabas C. Hobbs, O. Phelps, A. 
J. Vawter, Silas T. Bowen and 
Clark Barnes. , A representative 
group of those who for several 
years appeared before the assem-| 

ly to advocate the establishment 
of a state normal school was con- 
j stantly opposed by men who were 
'|satished with the, existing condi-| 
tion, including some distinguished | 
educators who in a few instances! 
may have been prejudiced because 
of their position in the world ofi! 
education. 

Dr. William M. Daily. President 
of Indiana University, for example, 
pronounced Normal Schools! 
“Humbugs” and on the other hand, 
leaders of the State Teachers As- 
sociation said that they had be- 
sieged the Legislature for 10 years 
but got nowhere until they seated 
some of their members in the As- 
sembly and got almost immediate 
action. Led by our Judge Bascom 
(E. Rhoades, an act was passed De- 
cember 30, 1865, establishing the 
Indiana State Normal School. , A 
board of trustees was named by 
the governor and the location of 
the proposed school was offered to 
any city which would offer at leas 
$50,000 cash value. t 

Under Judge Rhoades influence 
and his friends here Terre Haute 
made the only offer, issued bonds 
for the required amount and added 
the Seminary grounds, now occu- 
pied by the administration build- 
ing of the college. No other city 
on the entire state made any offer 
whatever, but Terre Haute was 
the home of Daniel Voorhees and 
the post-war administration was 
heartily against doing that might, 
add to his popularity. So, despite! 
the fact that the money had been 
|'pald and the deed given for the 
land, every possible effort was 
made to have some other location 
selected. A condition of the deed 
however, made the land title re- 
llvert to the city if the school was 
ever to leavev Terre Haute for 
some other city and this provision 
had great weight when after the 
fire that destroyed the buildings 
and its contents in 1888 and again 
when the prospects of paying a 
1 political debt inspired a movement 
jsisuse. the school in Muncie, the 


‘clause in the deed killed the! 


"I scheme. d 


Bad ca Dey Wher Citizens 
ed Idea of Taxes For Schools? 


| Work was started in 1867 after 
a long wait for an appropriation 


{ and only after the insertion in the 


(contract already legally binding, 
lof a further obligation on the city | 
to pay one-half of the annual ex- 
"onse of all prepairg and mainte- 


tutions, has cost the city nearly a 
| half million dollars more than the 
oroginal donation. 


Opening of School, 


While excavation started in May, 
1867, it was not until May, 1869, 
that the contract was let for the 
carpenter work and the plastering fi 
of the south wing was not done 
until August, 1876. A president, $ 
William A. Jones, was chosen in 
October, 1869, and in August, 1870, 
announcement was made of the 
proposed opening. The first fac- 
ulty included President Jones, Na- 
than Newbold, mathematics; Miss 
Amandd, P. Fennell, geography 
and primary methods, and Miss 
Mary A. Bruce, English. Twenty-| 
one students presented themselves | 
at the openipg. Among them was. 
one young man who in the years 
to:come was to have a hand in the 
administration as its president, 
William W. Parsons. 

The Training School. 

| From the first a school for prac- 
'tice teachers was a part of the in- 
stitution, a class in each of the 
eight grades became a part of the 
city schools in a few years and in 
1906 occupied a new building now 
‘known as Stalker Hall. 

Out of this grew the presents 
Laboratory School of the colleg: $ 


drawing its attendance from a sr fF 
cial district of its own. i 

In 1907 the school began grant-! 
ing degrees, but it did not make 
the formal transformation until 
1929, when it became the Indiana, 
State Teachers College. 
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Here With Six 


Starting with the taking effect of 
the free school act, the board of 
trustees of the Terre Haute schools 
began taking over properties for 
the use of thé proposed schools. 
James Hook was instructed to put 
Temperance Hall in order and the 
boar dadvertised for six female 
teachers. J. D. Ishem was em- 
ployed as principal at $50 a'month 
ard Benjamin Marce Soy PO 
Frost at $125 a quarter eac The 
basements of thé Baptist and Uni- 
versalist churches were rented.so 
that = the » schools would. open 


v Free Schools Suspend. 

With the lega! difficulties that 
soon overtook’ them,” the’ board 
voted to suspend the city schools 
until January, 1855. The employ- 
ment of the principal was ter- 
minated and'he was paid $10 for 
his disappointment, but Hayes and 
Frost were just out of luck. The 
rooms intended for use of free 


i RON nM 


jSERpo s were offered for rent for 
pay schools. The large upper room 
lin the Seminary building brought 
($100 a year, the north room below, 
,$80, and the smal lone $60, and 
'each ha dà small room with it. The 
Hersey school was let for $60, 
ıthe large room in the north school 
at Third and Locust brought $60 
and the small one $30. 
The Hook School. 


In 1858 the City School Building 
at Fourth and Mulberry was erect- 
ed and dedicated September, 7. 
-The.fürst public building to use fhe 
new lighting system of artificial 
gas, it was brilliantly illuminated 
with impressive ceremonies. ° 

This was still a pay school and 
in charge of J. H. Moore, operated 
as a grade school for children of 
five years and over, It had grades 
one, two and three. Moses Soule 
had been principal of the Semin- 
ary and Edwin French came here 
from Greencastle where he had 
been principal of the high school 
The assistant teacher was Miss 
Mary L. Moyer. They taught the 
Terre Haute Seminary in the old 
iSeminary Building which had been 
! bought of the Vigo County Semin- 
lary Trustees. By 1860 five more 
|grades had been added and on 
February 1, 1860, examinations 
were held in all grades. -At this 
time Miss Smith taught No. 3; Miss 
Beebe No. 4 and Miss McKenzie 
No. 5. Professor Moore and his 
wife also taught classes, and Prof. 
Meininger taught music. On the 


"Female" Teachers 


- 


occasion the pupils of grade 8 pre- 
sented gifts to Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
In June Miss Grover, Miss Smith 
and Miss Annie Strowbridge were 
teaching and held their examina- 
tions. This was the last term for 
Miss Strowbridge as she married 
Edwin P. Wright June 28. March 
26, 1862, Frances H. Munroe an- 
nounced she would open a select 
school in rogm-7. Tuition costs 
from’ $2.15 to $4.75- Then in April 
P. B. O'Reilly opened a pay school 
in the Sibleytown School at Third 
and Locust. He was still teaching 
there when the school was closed 
and the classes moved over to 
Fourth street between the rail- 
roads. shed 
* «4 Wiley Made Superintendent. 


The school ‘trustees were still 
appointedeby the council and a 
member of the council who had 
considerable power was respon- 
sible for a move that theratened 
to disrupt the whole system. In 
June, 1869, after the application 
of'pressure, the board abolished 
the office of school superintcndent 
held by J. M. Olcott and added the 
duties to Wiliam H. Wiley at an 
advance in salary of $500 a year. 
There was almost universal dis- 
approval of the move by the pub- 
lfc, led by Williarh J. Hall who is 
best remembered as the ‘father of 
Spencer F. and William C. Ball of 
the old Gazette. A memorial to. 
the board signed by 29 teachers' 
complained that the work 1equired | 
the best efforts of two men and 
could not be handled-by one— Sev- ! 
eral hundred prominent citizens 
asked the board to revoke the 
order but,the board advised the 
council that the petition signed by 
over 300 and another by 270 ap- 
proving their action had been re- 
ceived and asking for instructions. 
The council obediently approved 
of their action and Mr. Wiley be- 
came bota principal of the high 
schoo] and of the city schools. 
` ` More Buildings. 

At this time there were in use 
five City School buildings, No. One 
at Fourth and Mulberry. No. Two 
at Seventh and Swan, No. Four at 
Third and Oak and No. Five at 
Twelfth and Chestnut. December 
20, 1870, the contract for two 
buildings, one at Twelfth and Ohio 
and one at Third and Farrington 
was let by the Board and Archi- 
tect Eppinghousen. The brickwork 
was by Beach and Miller and the 
carpenter work by Samuel T. 
Reese. Harmon Blood was the Ma- 
son contractor on one of these 
buildings. m 
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nu WMARKLE. 
- One the old buildings In the 
series of old. buildings of early 


Terre. Haute. ^A story from the 
‘deed records of Vigo county. i» 


"M TN i =X N ^. A 
Min 1827 Curtis Gilbert bought of 
the proprietors jof the town, the 
two lots at the northwest corner of 
Fifth. and Walnut. While these are 
now vacant lots, the site is historic 
because ‘of an early stage of pub- 
Me schools in Terre Haute. , 

Gilbert sold these lots to the 
trustees of the school society, Sept. 
16, 1831, for the purpose ‘‘of erect- 
ing a schoolhouse thereon and pro- 
viding for the establishment and 
¿management of a school therein, 
| have: purchased ‘twa lots’ of land 
designated as numbers. nine. and 
10 for $90.00 and requested a con- 
veyance to Russell Ross, Joseph 
Miller. and, William, C. Linton,” 
One, hundred, twenty-nine sharés 
^were sold in the, venture for $5 
‘each’ and a school began ‘before 
1833. Owing. to... sbme; disagree- 
ment ‘among -the stockholders. a 
commissioner was appointed to sell 
the property and divide the pro- 
ceeds among the owners of: the 
stock. . ; 

Ezra Jones as commissioner soli 
lot nine on, the corner to Andrew 
Armstrong in May, of, 1836, and 
lot 10 north of it to Scott: & Was- 
,son in November of the sdme year. 
' In. 1837. this lot was bought by 
Bishop Brute, and the former lot 
on which still stood the old brick 
s@hool was. sold to Father Lalu- 
miere, in 1848. 4. A o ‘ 

St. Vincent’s Academy. ` 

. In the summer of 1848 Father 
Lalumiere offered to give the prop- 
erty to the Sisters of Providence 
on condition that. they build a 
$chool house on the lot and suit- 
ably repair the old brick house that 
stood there. Also he, offered to 
help them build by *'giving.all that, 
hey could | collect. by subscription 


that had. ready. been’ begun. with 
great .success." yà Dec. /28,: 1848, 
Mother Theodore. recorded’ “We 
sent thé baggage of the Sisters to 
Terre Haute" and the next day, "I 
réturn In. a wagon‘ after conducting 
the Sisters to. Terre Haute... The 
bottoms are frightful- It is át.the 
peril.of one's life that.they can 
be passed... Several. carts- re- 
mained."... The school ‘ppened an 
Jann, 2,1849, with. 28^children. in 
attendance.. .Feb. 17. she. records 
in her journal, "The Very Rev. S. 
Lalumiere“ gives us the. deeds ‘to 
the. lot. on which. this: house": is 
bullt.". The deed bears the date 
of; Jan; 29, -1849. m For nearly 90. 
years the Sisters carried on ‘an 
cademy or, high school here until 
hey; took “over “at St.“ Patrick's 
High Schoo! in.1937...A few years 
later; the old building, after serv- 
ing: as a home. for ovér: a, century 
as.one of Terre, Haute's ' schools, 
was .demolished. ~ +, 6-4 
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, The Savings Bank. 


I At the southwest corner of Sixth 


and Ohio stood the first building 
owned by:the Terre Haute Savings 
bank.. Organized in 1869 in the old 
building that stood in the rear of 
the premises now occupied by the 
Montgomery Ward store, the. bank 
moved into its own building as soon 
as it was ready, about 1875, using 
the first floor at the corner as its 
banking house and renting the bal- 
ance of the building to tenants. [f 


Several storerooms on the Sixth & 


street side and others on the Ohio 
street side afforded a considerable 
revenue while-the upper floor ac- 


commodated a dental office at the $ 


corner and at the time of the con- 

struction of the interurban system f 
several rooms in the west wing 
were the offices ‘of the Columbia 
Improvement Company, a. subs!-§ 
diary of the Terre Haute Electric 

Company, The latter was a non-E 
union company and to avoid trou- 

ble in the construction work thej 
firm took over for them and builtf 
the lines with. union help. - One 

feature of. the building occupancy 

was that, known as the “Sapolio 

Club," a social organization  de- 

voted to late hours and satisfact- 

orily cleaning of its visitors who 

thought in all innocence that they 

were able to beat the game. >: 


Strong’s Spice Mill. 


‘On the northwest corner stood 
thé wholesale concern founded by 
Joseph. Strong., First located imn 
the room now used by Carl Wolf 
on Wabash avenue at the: corner 
of. the .alley east of Sixth, he 
moved. to the three-story building 
that,was demolished for the Hotel 
Deming at the corner Of the alley. 
An interesting feature in this 
building was the magneto gener- 
ator that, was'belted to a line shaft 
and furnished the ringing current 
for Terre: Haute's, first telephone 
system in 1880. From this site the 
firm moved to the Sixth and Ohio 
corner. where they finally closed 
out the greater part of their busis 
ness and the building was. at last 
razed. i T- H 


< + " 
Sixth Street Post" Office... 


On the east side of Sixth at the 
south, side of the alley between 
Ohio and; Wabash stands the bulld- 
ing jerected by John. S. Beach 
about, 1870. for the United “States 
Post sOffice, Ezra. Read. as post- 
master moved, from. the. Fourth 
street office to this building and 
on Oct. 1, 1878 the. first. carrier 
delivery of mail started; A grue- 
some „reminder of. early . Terre 
Haute’ was the discovery of sev- 
eral skeletons during the corlstruo- 
tion.. Later as construction of the 
buildings in the half block prog- 
ressed, many more of the remains 
of early pioneers were found. Here 
was the first unofficial , burying 
ground in Terre Haute. Only a 
block out of town it had many ad. 
CR due a the ,"Old, Burying 

round" located far 
Water, street... * as 


(To Be Continued.) 
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One of the old buildings in the 
series of old buildings of early 
Terre Haute. A story from the 
deed records of Vigo county. 


In 1827 Curtis Gilbert bought of 
the proprietors of the town, the 
two lots at the northwest corner of 
Fifth and Walnut. While these are 
now vacant lots, the site is historic 
because of an early stage of pub- 
lic schools in Terre Haute. 

Gilbert sold these lots to the 
trustees of the school society, Sept. 
16, 1831, for the purpose “of erect- 
ing a schoolhouse thereon and pro- 
viding for the establishment and 
management of a school therein, 
have purchased two lots of land 
designated as numbers nine and 
10 for $90.00 and requested a con- 
veyance to Russell Ross, Joseph 
Miller and William C. Linton." 
One hundred twenty-nine shares 
were sold in the venture for $5 
each and a school began before 
1833. Owing to some disagrec- 
ment among the stockholders a 
commissioner was appointed to sell 
ihe property and divide the pro- 
ceeds among the owners of the 
stock. 

Ezra Jones as commissioner sold 
Jot nine on the corner to Andrew 
Armstrong in May, of 1836, and 
lot 10 north of it to Scott & Was- 
son in November of the same year. 
In 1837 this lot was bought by 
Bishop Brute, and the former lot 
on which still stood the old brick 
school was sold to Father Lalu- 
miere, in 1848. 


St. Vincent’s Academy. 


In the summer of 1848 Father 
Lalumiere offered to give the prop- 
erty to the Sisters of Providence 
on condition that they build a 
school house on the lot and suit- 
ably repair the old brick house that 
stood there. Also he offered to 
help them build by "giving all that 
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he could collect by subscription 
that had already been begun with 
great success.” Dec. 28, 1848, 
Mother Theodore recorded “We 
sent the baggage of the Sisters to 
Terre Haute” and the next day, “I 
return in a wagon after conducting 
the Sisters to Terre Haute. The 
bottoms are frightful. It is at the 
peril of one’s life that they can 
be passed. Several carts rce- 
mained.” The school opened an 
Jan. 2, 1849, with 28 children in 
attendance. Feb. 17 she records 
in her journal, “The Very Rev. S. 
Lalumiere gives us the deeds to 
the lot on which this house is 
built.” The deed bears the date 
of Jan. 29, 1849. For nearly 90 
years the Sisters carried on an 
academy or high school here until 
they took over at St. Patrick's 
High School in 1937. A few years 
later the old building, after serv- 
ing as a home for over a century 
as one of Terre Haute's schools, 
was demolished. 
The Savings Bank. 

At the southwest corner of Sixth 

and Ohio stood the first building 


owned by the Terre Haute Savings 
bank. Organized in 1869 in the old 
building that stood in the rear of 
the premises now occupied by the 
Montgomery Ward store, the bank 
moved into its own building as soon 
as it was ready, about 1875, using 
the first floor at the corner as its 
banking house and renting the bal- 
ance of the building to tenants. 
Several storerooms on the Sixth 
street side and others on the Ohio 
street side afforded a considerable 
revenue while the upper floor ac- 
commodated a dental office at the 
corner and at the time of the con- 
struction of the interurban system 
several rooms in the west wing 
were the oífices of the Columbia 
Improvement Company, a subsi- 
diary of the Terre Haute Electric 
Company, The latter was a non- 
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union company and to avoid trou- 
ble in the construction work the 
firm took over for them and built 
the lines with union help. One 
feature of the building occupancy 
was that known as the “Sapolio 
Club,” a social organization dc- 
voted to late hours and satisfact- 
orily cleaning of its visitors who 
thought in ail innocence that they 
were able to beat the game. 
Strong’s Spice Mill. : 

On the northwest corner stood 
the wholesale concern founded by 
Joseph Strong. First located in 
the room now used by Carl Wolf 
on Wabash avenue at the corner 
of the alley east of Sixth, he 
moved to the three-story building 
that was demolished for the Hotel 
Deming at the corner of the alley. 
An interesting feature in this 
building was the magneto gener- 
ator that was belted to a line shaft 
and furnished the ringing current 
for Terre Haute’s first telephone 
system in 1880. From this site the 
firm moved to the Sixth and Ohio 
corner where they finally closed 
out the greater part of their busi- 
ness and the building was at last 
razed. 

Sixth Street Post Office. 

On the east side of Sixth at the 
south side of the alley between 
Ohio and Wabash stands the build- 
ing erected by John S, Beach 
about 1870 for the United States 
Post Office. Ezra Read as post- 
master moved from the Fourth 
street office to this building and 
on Oct. 1, 1879 the first carrier 
delivery of mail started. A gruc- 
some reminder of early Terre 
Haute was the discovery of sev- 
eral skeletons during the construe- 
tion. Later as construction of the 
buildings in the half block prog- 
ressed, many more of the remains 
of early pioneers were found. Here 
was the first unofficial burying 
ground in Terre Haute. Only a 
block out of town it had many ad- 
vantages over the “Old Burying 
Ground” located far out on North 
Water street. 


(To Be Continued) a? s 
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EARLY SCHOOLS 


By Martha McKinney. y ae to these already noted, Rev. 
The material for this paper has|! Davia Comfort, a Mr, Riddle with a 
been taken entirely from notes made || little school on the corner of Seventh 


BY OW. à .|| and Cherry streets, on the commons, 
y Mr. W.'H. Wiley, former super Mr, Annabel, Miss Locke, Charles T. 
intendent of schools, for a book on! 


tho subject, "The Terre Haute! Noble, and possibly others whose 


A ! ames have not been preserved in 
Schools," which was in process of|| '!"*5 
preparation'at the time of his death.|| the meager records will bring this 


For the greater part, the items are! narrative down to the time of the! 
just as written by Mr. Wiley jj erection of "the brick school house," 


3 H 1 

Mr. Wiley says: A connected hts- | Cher Er corner of Fifth and | 
tory of the earliest educational = dps x - 
facilities is impossible by reason orR| ‘These persons represent the ord 
a woeful lack of recorded details, ^ | j and most of them now stand for 


Tho claim is made with n good de. 5| little more than a name in educa. 
gree .of certainty that Lucius H.!|tlonal history—all having  tnught, 


Scott was the first person to teachi- prior to 1828, but at least one of 
school in this vicinity. At any rate, F them—-"Uncle" Charlie Noble--will 
il; 

8 


he came here in 1817 from Vin- be remembered by many of the pres- 
cennes and stopped for a little while ent generation, (or he Hved untlI Jan, 
at Fort Harrison. While there he! | 25. 1887, Mr. Noble taught pracu- 
taught the children of the garrison; -| c2]ly “all over town," having taught 
and Caroline Taylof, who, many o one school in a bullding at Sixth 
years later, became the wife of Isaac e| and Cherry streets, in Mr, Fuller's 
Bal, the undertaker, was "the little $| Property, the lower story of which 
girl of the school". =| Was occupled by a treadmill] carding 

Mr. Joseph Thayer taught schoo. machine, One school was on Sev- 
in Terre Haute before the year 1823. 4 enth street, between Ohio and Wal- 
He was most likely the pioneer ir. | nut streets: one on Sixth between 
this work in the whole country. Hey Oblo and Walnut; one on Fourth 
conducted his first school in a Nttle j| street between Cherry and Mulberry, 
ropm in the rear of the first residence 4 near the site of the present Hook 
of\the settlement on the southens: '| school building, and to him was ac- 


corner of Ohlo and Water streets. | corded the Wstinguished honor of 
About this time there came hither | teaching the first term in the brick 

also a Mr, Rathbone, This gentle- | school house under the auspices of 

man gainedjsome distinction in tha. |the Terre Haute school society. 

the big boys of the school locked The brick school] house was bullt 


him in on, Christmas and burnec 
brlinstone beneath the floor, 
One R. W. Gall seems to have beer 


by the Terre Haute School socfety, 
which purchased lots 9 and 10 of 
a man of affalrs as well as a teacher, | the origina! tewn plat, situated on 
An advertisement Inm “Osborne's the northwest corner of Fifth and 
Newspaper" in the year 1824 says ‘Walnut streetr, The transfer of 
that he would receive “most kinds these lots was made Sept, 16, 1831. 
of produce jn payment for tultion;" by Curtis Gilbert, Esq. for a con. 
and that, by the way, was the not fideration of 590, At this time the 
unusual mode of settling such bills bulliing had been fully completed. 
In those-days. In further discussion, Certain parta of the walls of this 
of Mr. Gall, the record shows that building are still preserved in the 
"it night have been possible in tnat; Catholie school now occupying the 
day to have seen a well-grown youth site. As given by one of the firat 
on his way to the temple of learning) huplis, the reason for bullding on 
with a sack of beans on his shoulder, this corner, which was then almost 
with which to pay his way." One boy! out of town, was that it was “out of 
was known to havo settled his ac- reach of the din and distractions of 
count with a bushel of walnuts, ! business." 

First Primary School, Unfortunately there came about 


| Also in 1823 there came from thea set of conditions rendering the 


east Miss Esther West, who con-closing of the affairs of the school 
| ducted & primary schoo] in a stnall soclety a necessity. There being 
;room down on the Pratrfeton road fifty-three rtockholders, it was not 
| sometimes called “Strawberry hill.’ practicable to divide the property. 
| She came at the solicitation of John so it was sold Jan, 16, 1836-—James 
Scott and ‘hls wife Nancy (Olney) Farrington buying lot 9 for $700 and 
‘Scott. whose daughter, Lucinda] assiening the same immedintely to 
married Timothy O. Gilman, andone Andrew Armstrong, and lot 10 
thesa latter became the parents ofbeing taken by James Wasson and | 
Flora Gilman Gulick, founder of ouc Lucius H. Beott for $250. Soon aft- 
Terre Haute Boys’ club. erward tha property passed Into the 
handse of its present owners and 
the Catholic G!rls' school was or- 
ranived, 


"In 11831. Miss Mary C. King, of | 


West Sheffield, Conn., came to Terre 
Haute and opened a school In the 
Fuller bullding at Sixth and Cherry 


streete, She continued this work} 
until the fall of 1834, when she be- | 


came the wife of Curtis Gilbert. 


“A quotation from the recollections " 


of one of the pupils of those days 


will he in order: ‘In 1831, there were ; 
no public schools here, and when a | 
private school was started, it was | 


well patronized, as the people were 
anxious for book-learning, The littie 
children had no desks, but were ex- 
pected to kneel upon the floor ana 
place their slates upon the seats 
when they wished to write.” 

lt would appear that private 
schools flourished during the period 
belween 1832 and 1838, and that 
semi-occasionaly a short term of 
public schoo] was taught under the 
jurisdiction and pay of Harrison 
township, Among ‘hose who had 
private schools dur:ng this period 
were: Misses E, & M, Harris fre- 
cently from the east), Mr. Cyrus 
Fisher, Mr, John Brown, of whom 
it was sald by one pupil—‘He took 
the starch out of our sails although 
he never actually flogged us." Mrs. 
P. Murphy and Miss C, McClellan, 
Mr. J. R. Wheelock assisted by Miss 
Nancy HB, Warren (Miss Warren 
ufterward became the wife of Benja- 
min Hayes), Miss Aon T. Hayden. 

Miss Phoebe Miller kept a school 
for ttie children on Chestnut street 
near Third street. “The house was 
small and built of logs with a 
puncheon floor. The chiidren sat on 
long wooden benches without backs, 


with their feet dangling toward the! 


floor, except when they stood up in 
line before the teacher and spelled 
thelr Inssons.” 

Benjamin Hayss especially de- 
serves to be mentioned here as a 
teacher. This was his chosen work 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
He taught at different times in the 
Congregational church basement, in 
the brick school house, in the lower 
story of.the old Seminary building, 
on North Third street, northwest 
corner of Third and Oak, and finally 
in the front part of his own dwelling 
on Earle street, Be had the repu- 
tation of being a strict disciplinarian 
and some of the men of the present 
day feelingly recourt some vivid ex- 
perlences under "Uncle Benny 
Hayes" But everybody gladly ad- 
-mits that “he was thorough and 
mado tne -scholars learn." 

His delight was arithmetic and he 
stoutly maintained that “a boy must 
go through tho arithmetic three 
times beforo he can be said to know 
how to cipher.” Fo tought sub- 
scription sehools fer the most part, 
and occasionally was sufficlently well 
patronized -to need the services of an 
assistant—-one of these was a Miss 
Metracken. 


Mr. Hayes was chosej to be one 


first years of the 'succossful es- 
tablishment of the? free public 
schools. Altogether itiinay be said 
; of him that tn hig day he exerted 
a -wido influence, having taught 
many men who have since become 
prominent in the various walks of 
life, both here and 3n different 
parts of the country. In short 
“Benjamin liayes was the crowned 
fhead of the pedagogues about the 
year 1857, And a consciencious votüry 
:of the rod for the government of 
ithe child." j : 
Dr, W. W. Parsons, for many yoars 
president of the Indlana State Nor- 
mal school, went to school to Uncle 
Benny Hayes for two years, stud ving 
reading, writing, spelling, a little 
arithmetic and something that was 
called parsing, and fully confirms the 
"Jickin' and learning'" program of 
the dny. Uncle Benny Hayes was 


i 
| 
on the first teachers’ payroll in 1883. | 
h 


He had taught inany private schools 


before the above date, and returned || 
to thnt kind of service in his de- | 


of the chief teachers during the | 


` 


cHning years, the last term being in| 


hig residence on ingle street. 

Mr, Nathaniel Preston taught the 
last term in the brick schoo) house. 
Also amone these early teachers 
were Rev. Edwin Ray, Addison 
Smith and James Gardner, 

During tbe period trom 1838-63 
there were many teachers, among 

‘whom was Mr. Moses Beach, whose 
ambition seems to have been to make 
his pupils good spellers. He seems 

| from accourts to have been success- 
ful. 

| W. D. Griswold taught about ten 

| months Auring ‘the year 1838-39. 

| General Charles Cruft and Captain 

John H. Hager were numbered 
amongst hls pupils. 

| About 1840. Mrs. Hunt, a sister of 

| Charles T. Noble. taught with Sey- 
mour Gookins. and a little later, 
about 1843, Mr. Gookins conducted 
a school in the basement of the Con- 
grerational church in company with 

“Benjamin Hayes. Mrs. Hunt con- 
tinued her school until 1850 when she 
was succeeded by Miss Jane Hersey. 
who taught a private school until the 
opening of the free public echools, 
when she sch? her building to the 
trustees and became a teacher in the 
various districts and grades unsill her 
death, Jau. 13, 1892, 

Some one has recorded that in 
1504-41 a Miss Wyat taught a school 
on Seuth Fifth street, 

Besides teaching |n the “brick 
school house,’ Mr. Henry Teel also 
taught in a building at the corner 
of Third and Locust; about 1350 he 
quit teaching to engage in other 
business. 

Early in the forties, the Rev. Rob- 
ert B. Cross, an Episcopal clergyman, 
taught a more pretentious school on 


the southeas corner of Third and 


Charles Cruft, after- 
ward a general in the war of the re- v 
bellion, was an assistant teacher for 
a season. 

In 1851, Rev. E. M. Knapp, pastor ? next" and the reclining of the elec- 


Ohlo streets. 


of the Universalist church, opened a" 
school in th: basement of the church? 


two assistant teachers—Miss 
L'zz21e McKennon and Miss Mary- 
Burton. This school was in sesslarr- 
until the following April when Mr. 
Knapp died suddenly. « 

In 1851, Mrs. Margaret E. Fowler- 
came to Terre Haute, and for several: 
years she and her sisters success-~ 
fully conducted a private school at 
the corner of Seventh and Poplar 
streets. 

In April, 1853, Terre Haute be- | 
same incorporated under the act efi 
1852. and began her career the 30th 


with 


of May, following. Prom this tims 
until the summer of 1863 will in- 
clude, as may be seen. the last 


desperate struggle to firmly estab- 
lish free schools in Terre Haute.. 
The Tirst effort to establish free 

public schools in Terre Haute, ‘Ine | 


dependent cf Harrison township, . 
may be dated Jan. 21, 1853, when 
Moses Soule, Virgil J. Burnett, 
James Hook Amory Kinney and 
Joseph Cooper appeared before . 
Isaac M. Ray. a justice of the peace, 
in and for Harrison township in 
Vigo county, Ind. and took oath 
{hat they "would faithfully — dis-- 


charge the éutles of school trustees 
of the town of Terre Haute during 
their continuance in office, accord- 
ing to law and the best of their- 
ability.” The enumeration of the 


children between the ages of five | 
and 21 years within the city limits : 
was reported to be—boys, 615; girls, 3 
709; total, 1.324. 

Several “early candle Hght" meet- 
Ings were spent by the board tn 
trying to secure the rental of school 
rooms; in drafting rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the 
Schools; in electing three male 
teachers; T. D. Isham for one quar- 
ter at $50 & month &nd Benjamin 
Hayes and C. F. Forst at $125 a 
quarter; and Instructing the city 
clerk to advertise in the Prairie 
City for six female. teachers. Also! 


it. was votel by the board to pur- | 
chase land at the corner of Third 
and Oak streets at a cost of $1,000 
and erect thereon a two-story brick 
building, 60x28, at on expense of 
$2,000 for the convenience and ac- 
Commodation of one-hundred to one 
hundred and fifty scholars. Under 
contract this house was to have 
been completed against the first of 
December; sut as a matter of fact 
it was not ready for occupancy until 
far along in the year 1854 at a cost 
of $3,530. 


= 


£ 


‘the meeting of the board on the 
9th of June was noteworthy for the 
postponement of the opening of the 
schools “till the first of September 


tion of T. D. Isham, Benlamin Hayes 
and C. F. Frost as teachers. 

The Vigo county seminary prop- 
erty was purchased by the trustees 
Aug. 1, 1853, for tne sum of $1,621, 
which was something near the value 
of the buildings with no considera- 
tlon for the land. Frorn this date 
unti! the donation to the state as a 
site for the Normal school buildings, 
there was conducted in It. one of the 
grade schools of the city, known as 
the Fifth ward school, 

Jn regard to the transfer of this 
property Mr. Wiley says: “Educa- 
tional interest had so grown in 
Terre Haute that in 1865 it was the 
only clty in the state which offered 
under the law establishing the same. 
any inducements for the location of 
the Indiana State Normal school. 
These conditions were repeated 
after the great fire of 1888. 

During the summer, the Jane 
Henry school, a small frame build- 
ing of one room on leased ground, 
situated on South Fourth street was 
secured at a cost of $300. 

Church basements were fitted up 
for schools and a committee recom- 


mended certain candidates for 
teachers. Wm. Ross was to be 
principal, but being unable to se- 


cure a superintendent, Mr. Ross was 
transferred to the superintendancy 
at a salary of $800 a year. Mr. Rọss 
also taught in the high school: ke 
held the position until July 14, 1854. 
Seven teachers were eraployed “for 
a quarter" and this number was 
soon thereafter increased to 13. 
Salaries of teachers ranged from $33 
to $41.50 per month for men and 
$16.00 to $40 per month for women. 

At the opening of the schools, 


Sept. 12, 1853, schools were located | 


In the following places: The county 
seminary, a building of four rooms; 
the Jane Hersey house, & small 
frame building of one room, on leased 
ground, situated on Eouth Fourth 
Street; a two-room house in Sib- 
ley-town, Third and Locust; the 
Temperance hall of one room, base- 
ment of the Congregational church; 
basement of the Universalist 
church; basement of the oid Baptist 
church on the west side of Fourth 
street between Mulberry and Eagle. 
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Clay County Enterprise which had 
followed him and his mother to 
the far west, as Kansas was then. 
There was little of civilization in 
early 1871 in the wild and woolly 
town of Abilene, then in the last 
days of the cow trade that moved 
on with the new railroad on its 
way to Denver. 


READERS SERVICE 
VERTICAL-FILE 


"Early Schools Here Recalling 
Reminiscences and Pioneer Teachers 


By A. R. Markle. of material for his formal edu- 

There were public schools in|cation. Quite informally he had 
Tere Haute nearly twenty yeers|learned to read and, to some ex-| Two and a half miles north of 
before the writer came in April, tent, write, a few years earlier, his! that town his mother had home- 
pop Thus he was offered a wealth | reading 1 material being largely the steaded eighty acres of prairie 


UE land. South of her a sister had en- 
tered another eighty acres and in 
the interval of forced residence 
|there, had found a small, one room 
frame schoolhouse and had taken 
over the district school as its first 
teacher. 


| 
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Early Pay Schools. 

Here the writer attended his sec- 
ond school. The first being at the 
age of eight months in Bowling 
Green, then the county seat of 
Clay county where his mother 
taught a "pay school" in the sum- 
mer of 1870. Of the pupils or the 
a curriculum in this first school he 
| has no recollection whatever, but 
|| was told many years later that dur- 
| ing his attendance there, mainly 

for dietary reasons, he was of par- 

ticular interest to the girls, who 
were rewarded by being allowed 
to take care of him when he per- 
sisted in his efforts to recite noisily 
and frequently. There is one story 
that a boy was punished for mis- 
behavior by being required to sit 
on the platform and hold him. 
Probably no education clung to 
him here and the same may be 
true of his second school where 
‘| he remembers only the girls’ adop- 
tion of him as a member of their 
play-time family as they "kept 
house” in rooms formed by wind- 
rows of prairie grass left from the 
mowing of the school house yard. 
Here, neither “Readin’, 'Ritin" 
nor 'Rithmetic" seemed to attach 
to him, for when he did attack the 
art of reading, his mind was cen- 
tered on the Enterprise that was 
pasted on the wall of their small, 
one room house. A hindrance 
there was often due to the fact 
that the pages some times were 
upside down, requiring some acro- 
batic dexterity for their perusual. 

There is a dim recollection of a 

badly battered McGuffey's Primer 

that came back to Indiana in 1874, 
*|which fell to the service of his 

elder sister in time. When the 

grasshoppers struck central Kan- 
sas.in July, 1874, they wiped out 
al green vegetation, from grass 
to leaves end the ripened grain 
that would furnish money or food, 
ior both. to the people. Money, food 
and clothes flowed in from far and 
near and the family returned to 

Indiana where his father worked 

in Richardson's store at Brazil for 
[$40. 00 a month, out of which came 
iboard, room and washing. Shortly 
lafter "he came to Terre Haute to 
‘work for the Vigo Woolen Mills 
Jof Kennedy & Co. at the south- 
;east corner of Tenth and Main. 
| The family of three children and 
i the mother stayed at Bowling 

'| Green until a house at the north- 
| east corner of Ninth and Ohio re- 
| united them. 
lere in the first week of April.| 
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the writer started to school in 
Terre Haute. Through mistaken in- 
formation he went to the old Sixth 
Ward school at Twelfth and Ohio 
where Miss Lida Wilkins found 
he lived on the "right side of the 
tracks” and he then wa?sent to 
the old Second Ward scirqnl at 
Seventh and Swan. A few Weeks 
attendance before vacation time rer 
sulted in the acquisition. of suf- 
ficient education to qualify him 
for the second grade. The family 
having moved to north Tenth 
stree,t north of Tippecanoe he at- 
tended the old Fifth Ward school 
at Twelfth and Chestnut streets 
the next fall term. He has only 
dim recollections of a Miss Sin- 
clair there and of a Mr. Pettyjohn 
in his third grade as his alternate 
days of chills and fever compelled 
his absence for months at a time. 


In 1877 the family moved to 126 
South Twelfth, something new 


having been added to Terre Haute 
—street numbers. Here his fourth 
grade teacher was Miss Eliza Yates, 
who was followed by Miss Mar- 
garet Preston, Miss Addie Eaton 
and, in the Seventh and Eighth 
grades by Mrs. Emma Button! 
Grover, the principal of the school. | 

In this room there were four rows | 
of double seats and desks. The! 
two rows on the north side of the! 
room being for grade seven and | 
those on the south reserved for 
the eighth grade. Mrs. Grover was | 
a sister of J. Q. Button, whose: 
book store, first on the south side 
and later on the north side of; 
Main, west of Sixth, was the an-: 
nual scene of bedlam when the | 
school term opened in the fall, for; 
his was the only store in town 
where school books might be pur- 
chased. She lived on the south: 


side of Ohio between Seventh and; 
Eighth and was universally loved: 
by her scholars. 

It was in this, room of hers that 
there began life-long acquaintances | 
with schoolmates. Here were 
Chauncey Pointer, Ed Dorsey, Her- | 
man Moench, Alex Felvur, Fred and ! 
Walt Waterman and Charley Stein, | 
also Chester Fidler, Nora Katzen-! 
bach and Bella Thompson. Some; 
of these went on to high school,| 
where again, some carried on 
through the four vears, but many 
more, like the writer, dropped, or 
fell out, or in some cases, were | 
pushed out. But of this more next | 
week. i 

Of these six grade schools, the | 
old First Ward at Fourth and Mul-: 
berry was demolished in 1878 feri 
he erection of the Hock Schoo} 
building on that site, since aban- | 
doned. The Second Ward school: 
was replaced several years ago by' 
a filing station. The Third Ward 
school, now double its former size, 
is still in use. The Fourth Ward 
School on North Fifth between the 
railroads, also doubled in size, is, 
now St. George's Syrian Church.” 
The Fifth Ward school, also dou- 
bled in size, has now become a 
laundry. And, finally, the Sixth 
Ward school, also doubled in size, 
still stands in its original location, 
Twelfth and Ohio streets, and is 
known as Thompson School. 
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S These funds amounted to a total 
| of some $7,915,000 and some of 
| the amounts being as follows: The 
| sinking fund brought in nearly $5,- 
000,000, while the congressional 
i- township fund added over $2,250,- 
(| 000. The surplus revenue fund 
amounted to some $500,000, the 
bank tax fund $80,000 and the sa- 
-ine fund an additional $85,000. 
In addition to this, the Legisla- 
f ture in 1852, in providing for free 
? public schools, required that the 
county seminaries in the state 
were to be sold and the proceeds, 
less expenses of the sale, to be 
turned into the school fund. How- 
ever, twenty years later the state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion reported he was unable- to 
find a dollar of the above amount 
anywhere. } 

In Vigo county, the trustees of 
the city schools bought the semi- 
nary building and Jands and later, 
jin 1865, the city generously gave 
; the property to the state, under a 


t contract by which Terre Haute se- ` 


cured the location of the Normal 
School.. The city. withheld the 
right to occupy the east half of 
the main floor of the Normal 
School building for the city high 
school, and it occupied that por- 
tion of the building for about 
twenty years, when they were 
forced out. In retaliation, Super- 
intendent. Wiley secured about 
$25,000 to quiet the state's title 
to the property and used the 
money ‘as part of the cost of the 
present Wi i ol. 

The Normal School was able to 
have a clause inserted in the con- 
tract which provided that the city 
would pay half the cost of main- 
.enance and repairs on its build- 
ngs and this has cost the city 
nany, many times the value of the 


oroperty that they .so generously 
lonated, 
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By A. T. Markle. 


For many years in the early his- 
tory of Terre Haute and the county, 
our teachers were principally wom- 
en, though there were some out- 
standing men in the profession, but 
they were largely engaged as prin- 
cipals of the graded schools or in 
the colleges. To the women gen- 
erally the younger children were 
entrusted and it is these women 
teachers that so many of us hark 
back in memory. These women 
grew up as teachers, coming into 
the profession at first as a means 
of livelihood and if they remained 
unmarried made it their lifework. 
x ` Early Salaries. 

"At the opening of our first free 

schools in the late fifties a few 

teachers came over from a long 

term as teachers of subscription or 

pay schools. There they had piti- 

fully small earnings, depending on 

as little as $2.50 a quarter a pupil, 

or possibly for a class of 30, $25 a 

month, if all paid. Out of this she 

must pay rent for the room, some 

furniture and supplies and live on 

what was left if everybody paid. 

In 1861 after the schools were re-| 
opened after a few years and the 
system was on a secure basis, the 

following were the salaries paid: 

J. H. Moore, principal of the First 

Ward, $75 a month; Mr. Shimar, 

the president, $50; Misses Osgood, 

Grover and Peppers, $25 each, and 

Mrs. Hamill and Misses Sixby and 
Snyder, $20 each. This was in the 
old original school at Fourth and 
Mulberry. T. P. Gordon was ee 
cipal of the Third Ward at $50 and 
Jane Hersey, of beloved memory, | 
was president at $25 and Misses 
Stone and McIntosh at $20 each. 
Up at the old two-room brick at 
Third and Locust, the only one of 
those early buildings still left, P. B. 
O'Reilly taught as principal at $50, 
and his assistant, Miss Dawson, re 
ceived $20. Benjamin Hayes was 
principal at the Old Seminary 
where the college now stands and 
received $50 while Miss Chamber- 
lain and Miss Maria Smith were 
[paid $20. 
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Three Years Growth. 


.In 1864 the Board of Trustees 
was composed of I. N. Pierce, pres- 
ident; J. H. Moore, treasurer; 
W. H. Buckingham, secretary: 
J. H. Barr and A. J. Kaufman. The 
First Ward had grown to an at- 
tendance of 606 pupils and eight 
teachers. William M. Crozier was. 
principal and taught a class of 38 
in No. 8, whose average age was 17 
years. The seventh grade with 
Evelyn Lyon had 55 students; 
Emma Button, later as Mrs. Grover 
at the old Sixth Ward, as princi- 
pal for many years, taught 49 in 
the sixth grade; Mary Ford had 75 
in the fifth grade, while Anna 
Belle Osgood in grade four, taught 
88 scholars. But surpassing those 
was Lucy Hickman in grade three 
with 90, while Orinthia Archer, 
later the wife of our first million- 
aire, Alex McGregor, taught 84 in 
the second grade and devoted 
Maria Smith handled with more or 
less success 127 children with an 
average of six years each in the 
first grade. 


The Second Ward. 


At Third and Oak, James S. Nutt 
was principal with 58 in the fourth 
grade. Jane Hersey had 74 in the 
third grade. Marietta Grover had. 
85 in the second grade and Evelyn, 
Wintermute had.98 first graders.’ 
|Here for some reason the average 
kite was one year higher in each 
!Igrade than in the First Ward 
school. P. B. O'Reilly, with an en- 
rollment of 230 in the new school 
on Fourth between the Canal and 
the, Alton road, had moved from 
Third and Locust and taught num- 
ber four with Alice McVay in num- 
ber three and Mrs. M. C. Clayton 
teaching number two. In the old 
Seminary building was Benny 
Hayes with 60 who averaged 1i 
years; Addie Brenton with 82 who 
averaged seven years and upstairs 
were Charles Seyfforth with 64 and 
Christian Probst with 55 in the 
German department and Sallie 
Wienand with 48 six-year-olds. 

When the writer came to Terre 
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‘memory. His wife taught there also 
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Haute he was first sent to the Sixth 
Ward school at Twelfth and Ohio 
under the impression that he be- 
longed in that ward, but Miss Wil- 
kins soon discovered the error and 
he entered the Second Ward school 
at Seventh and Swan with ‘an ad- 
vancement of one grade for two 
days attendance in number one. 
Miss Sinclair checked on his fund 


of knowledge and placed him in| 


number two. Punished for his 
early propensity of talking on any 
subject at any time she attempted 
fo tie his mouth with a handker- 
chief and he attained a criminal 
|record at once by biting the hand 
that tied him and was sent home. 
in disgrace. The family moving 
that fall to North Tenth street, he 
attended the Fifth Ward at Twelfth 
and Chestnut under Mr. Pettyjohn 
in number three or four and then 
moving as usual with the family 
into the Sixth Ward he was placed 
under Miss Eliza Yates. Next year 
Miss Margaret Preston taught him 
and there followed Miss Addie 
Eaton and for two years he sat in 
number seven and eight under Mrs, 
Emma Button Grover. 


High School Teachers. 


Promoted to the high school he 
sat in the large assembly room on 
the east side of the hall where the 
principal was W. W. Byers, who for 
some unknown reason was known 
in the grades as “Greasy Bill." Al 
stern disciplinarian, Mr. Byers was 
principal and little else, for what 
he taught seems to have slipped 


but to the freshmen and sopho- 
mores the teaching staff best re- 
membered were Miss Eaton, Miss 
McFarlan, Miss Boyer and the| 
dearest of all, Miss Marietta Grov- 
er, who outlived them all in the 


teaching life of Terre Haute. While 


| 


she taught what was termed “gen-) 
eral history" she seems to have in- 


‘stalled in the mind of the writer 
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a germ of love for history that has 
hung on through life. Her name 
was suggested for what became 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, but the time was not then 
ripe for a woman's name to be 
used to commemorate a long and 
useful life in the profession. __ 
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History of Albert Lange Paralleled 
That of Early Vigo County 


By A. R. Markle. 
ALBERT LANGE, whose name is 
1* given to one of our city schools, 
was born in Germany in 1801 and 
came to Terre Haute while still 
a young man. He held various 
publie offices here for both the 
city and Vigo county, but one of 
his most interesting positions was 
that of overseer of the poor. This 
office was associated with that of 
ihe township trustee, an elected 
officer who filled the position ex- 
officio, 

To the overseer of the poor 
came all the small, sometimes very 
messy, affairs that nobody else 
wanted. The care of the widows 
and orphans, the destitute, the in- 
sane, and sometimes the criminals 
themselves were under his scru- 
tiny and care. He served all and 
sundry, kept the books of his of- 
fice, as well as performing his 
other duties with meticulous care. 


Some Minor Accounts. 


A gruesome tragedy in the 
northern part of the county was 
the murder of George Brock by 
Samuel Dias and in Albert Lange's 
accounts are several references to 
this case. Apprehended and held 
in the jail for trial, he was con- 
victed and sentenced to be hung 
and Lange paid the bili of the. 
sheriff of Vigo county itemized as 
follows: “To boarding Samuel Dias 
from June 6 to July 5. 1844, 30 
days, $9.37Y2. Discharging same, 
3715c. Total, $9.75.” ; 

The bill does not show it but the 
discharge was at the end of a rope 
on a scaffold built on Strawberry 
Hil. Hundreds of men, women 
and children came from miles 
around to spend the day.: Many | 
arrived early and ate meals they | 
had brought with them, and it is 
possible that the good ladies of 
one or more of our churches 
helped fill their treasury with the 
proceeds of their sales of ''vittles." 

Some of the bills paid by Lange 
in his capacity as overseers of the 
poor are as follows: 

To; John Burton, 1844, July 5. 
To hearse and horse and digging 
grave for Dias and burying him, 
11 miles, $5.00; 1844, July 23, to 
1 day horse cart, 2 men of court- 
house, $1.50; Aug. 3, to mowing 
courthouse yard of brush, $1.50; 
Aug. 10, to cleaning' out court- 
house yard, raking up, $1.50. 

I hereby certify the above bill 
to be correct as to the first item. 
September 2, 1944, William Ray, 
Sheriff. 

“I certify that the three last 
charges are right charges, little 
large. September 3, 1844, C. T. 
Noble. 


1844, June 20, to digging grave, 
horse, taking corpse for J. Dean, 
$2.25; June 30, to digging grave, 
horse, taking corpse for Patrick 
Sullivan, $2.25; July 6, to hauling 


Mrs. Fletcher’s plunder from 8-) 


mile house, $1.75; Aug. 17, digging 
grave, horse, to take the corpse of 
Garrigus Thomas, $2.25; Aug. 17, 


to digging grave, horse to take 
corpse of Eliza Dodd, $2.25; Aug. 
22, to 2-horse wagon and driver, 
to remove Elizabeth Dodd to Bain- 
bridge in Putnam county, 3 days 
at $2.50, $7.50. 
T hereby certify the above bill 
| to be correct. September 2, 1844. 
| Albert Lange, overseer. 
ft Terre Haute, 1844: 
| June 20, to making one coffin 
, for John Dean, $5.00; June 29, to 
: one coffin for Patrick, Sullivan, 
1 $5.00; July 9, to making coffin for 
jJames Twilley, $5.00; Aug. 17, to 
ı making coffin for child, E. Dean, 
$2.00. 
{ The above bill is correct, Sep- 
‘tember 2, 1844. Albert Lange, over- 
seer, 


The County of Vigo to Z. Gapen, 


Se ee eS 
duly 5, to making Samuel Dias’ 
coffin, $5.00. 

I certify that the foregoing bill 
for a coffin for Samuel Dias is 
correct. September 2, 1844. Wil- 
liam Ray, sheriff; by M. M. Hick- 
cox, deputy. K 

A final note is sounded in the 
case of Samuel Dias by a bill of 
Orren Dowdy, the trustee of Fay- 
etfe township: Boarding Susannah 
Dias and child with medical aid, 
21 days at 50c per day, $10.50. 


The County of Vigo to John 
Davis: 1845, June 21 to June 23, 
taking care of and nursing one 
afflicted with smallpox- whereof 
he died,, $7.00; digging grave in 
the night, burying and burning all 
things by which infection might 
be spread, $3.00. 

I hereby certify this bill to be 
correct. June 23, 1845, Albert 
Lange, overseer. 


That the overseer had been fully 
occupied during the same period 
is shown by the final itemized bill: 

The County of Vigo to Albert 
Lange: 

1845, June 21, 22, 23 and July 
18, to services rendered in the case 
of Lemuel Hill who was afflicted 
with and died of smallpox, $10.00. 

With regard to this charge it is 

proper for me to state, that every 
minute of my time from Saturday 
night, June 21, to Monday morn- 
ing, June 23, including two whole 
nights was exclusively occupied 
and consumed in the discharge of 
the arduous duties and responsi- 
bilities, which devolved on me as 
overseer of the poor. My anxiety 
of mind, to scrupulously and min- 
utely adopt such measures as 
would remove all danger of con- 
tagion and to free the minds of 
our people from the fear there- 
of, to administer at the same time 
to the wants of the sick man, to 
push and accelerate his burial 
when. dead, and to bury, consume 
by. fire and “purify evervthing 
which had been in contact with or 
in the atmosphere of the sick man 
will be but poorly compensated 
hy the above charge of $10.00. 


bee following cash expenses 
(fere also incurred by me in the 
Same case, to wit: 

Matches, 6c; castile soap, 6c; 
dried beef, 37c; broom, 10c; butter 
and plate, 25c; bread, 1215c; to 
John Davis to enable him to absent 
himself from town, $1.55; 1 shirt, 
$1.00; 2 pair of pantaloons, $2.50; 
y oer Sullivan, $1.00. Total, 


July 3, overseers Services in the 
case of D Holmes, $1.00; Aug. 15, 
Overseers services in the case of 
Eliza, colored girl, $1.00.—519.01. 


It may be seen from the above 
accounts that the overseer of the 
poor was of necessity a man of 
many talents. It was in this capac- 
ity that Albert Lange gave, per- 
haps, his most valuable contribu- 
T DAS the growth of the City and 

mty. 
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Pioneer Terre Haute Life 722 B1 13A, 
_ Influenced By Schools and Church 
TERRE HAUTE TREBUNE—— 


By A. R. Markle. 


' MONG the earliest immigrants 

who founded the colonies that 
became the United States of 
America were the minister and the 
school teacher. The former were 
maintained to a great extent by 
the state from which they came 
and there was usuallv a plentiful 
supply of them to fill the needs 
of the new settlement. But there 
was always a scarcity of qualified 
school teachers and formal educa- 
tion, at least reading and writing, 
were part of the household duties 
of the wife and mother. 

The School Master. 

The professional school teacher, 
who taught outside the home and 
whose activities were confined to: 
a central location, was of course,, 
a man. For the occasional opinion, 
now held that the woman's place; 
js in the home, existed to an even 
greater degree at that time, Even 


| if she had no other support than 
| her own efforts she became a 


nurse or a seamstress or acquired 
some other position which would 
keep her in her own or some one 
elses home, 

As a result, when it became a 
matter of paid employment a man. 
was chosen for two reasons. Then, 
as now, discipline in the home 
varied widely and it was often, if 
not always. necessary to employ 
someone with the grim determina- 
tion, courage and strength to fol- |! 
low his course in the old-fashioned 
way of “lickin’ and tae 


learnin’. 

There few efficient school teachi 
ers who proved so interesting that 

! discipline was easily effected and, 
these being in the minority, brute 
strength was the prevailing requi- 
site in the teaching profession. An- 
other reason for men teachers was 
that it was considered disgraceful 
for a woman to accept money from 
aman and it was not only the man 
of the family who held the purse 
strings, but also the man who 
“hired and fired” the people who 
were to teach the children of the 
community. 


| A few of these men were well | 
| educated and, in many cases, were | 
| better able to support themselves 
by teaching than by manual labor. 
The contrast between the “lickin’ 
and l'arnin' " method and the "'dis- 
cipline through kindness" method 
was very great. The former being 
discipline by fear and force, the| 
latter by the soft-spoken word and| 
ability to gain the respect of the: 
young hill-billies and hoodlums 
as well as the gentler element in 
the class room. In a surprising 
number of cases the children were: 
sent to the school only because 
there was no use for them at home 
and, when the season changed and| 
it was time for outside work at! 
home other than their daily. 
chores, these students often: 
begged to be allowed to stay in, 
school. This, strangely enough, 
still occurs in many instances. 


iurches 
B git: 


Paying for Teacher's Support. 

As civilization moved west over 
the mountains, the new states and 
the Federal Government com- 
menced to lay aside money for the 
development of a public school 
system. In the Northwest Territory 
all the land, except for a few In- 
dian reservations, belonged to the 
Federal Government and was dis- 
posed of by it to purchasers. The 
first Land Act provided that of the 
36 sections in each congressional 
township, the sixteenth was to be 
withheld from public sale and was 
to be specifically reserved for 
schools. 

When the Harrison Purchase 
was opened for sale, this sixteenth 
section was withheld as well as 
any salt springs, lead mines and 
adjacent lands necessary to their; 
operation. The funds from the sale! 
of the former was turned into 
what was known as the congres- 
sional township fund to be used 
for the schools, while the funds 
from the sale of the latter formed 
the saline fund. 

That portion of Harrison town- 
ship lying west of Seventh street 
and the extended line of Locust 
and Maple avenues to reach part | 
of the land on the west side of the 
river, was divided into lots which 
are at present city blocks, lying 
east of First street between Lo- 
cust and Maple. These were sold | 
in 1839 and the money turned over | 
to the congressional school fund. 
It was, of course, impossible to 
anticipate the present value of 
these lots which, had they been 
rented from time to time, would 
have produced an enormous reve- 
nue. 

The greater part of Chicago's 
Loop district has come down from 


P, 
the Chicago Board of Education 
and such buildings as stand in 


that territory pay a ground rent c 
and the buildings that the tenants 


erect revert to the school board 
at the expiration of the leases un- 
der which they were built, 


Indiana's early Constitution pro-€ 


vided that all fines levied for law 
violations should go into the com- 
mon school fund, and the Legisla- 
ture levied a tax on the issue of 
bank notes. The funds received 
from this tax went into the bank 
tax fund. Another act levied a tax 
to provide a sinking fund to ex- 
tinguish the debt due the state for 
its contribution to the stock of the 
central and branch banks. 

"Old Hickory"—Andrew Jack- 
Son—was so successful as an ad- 
ministrator of the nation that after 
extinguishing the national debt he 
had a surplus in the Federal treas- 
ury which was apportioned among 
the states according to their rep- 
resentation in Congress. This went 
into the school fund and became 
the surplus revenue fund. 

These funds amounted to a total 
of some $7,915,000 and some of 
the amounts being as follows: The 
sinking fund brought in nearly $5.- 
000.000. while the congressional 
township fund added over $2,250,- 
000. The surplus revenue fund 
amounted fo some $500,000, the 
bank tax fund $80.000 and the sa- 
line fund an additional $85,000. 

In addition to this, the Legisla- 
ture in 1852, in providing for free 
public schools, required that the 
county seminaries in the state 
were to be sold and the proceeds, 
less expenses of the sale, to be 
turned into the school fund. How- 
ever, twenty years later the state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion reported he was unable to 
find a dollar of the above amount 
anywhere. 

In Vigo county, the trustees of 
the city schools bought the semi- 
nary building and fands and later, 
in 1865, the city generously gave 
the property to the state, under a 


| contract by which Terre Haute se- 


cured the location of the Normal 
School The city withheld the 
right to occupy the east half of 
the main floor of the Normal 
School building for the city high 
School, and it occupied that por- 
tion of the building for about 
twenty years, when they were 
forced out. In retaliation, Super- 
intendent Wiley secured about 


| $25,000 to quiet the state's title 


to the property and used the 
money as part of the cost of the 
present Wiley High School. 

The Normal School was able to 


| have a clause inserted in the con- 


tract which provided that the city 
would pay half the cost of main- 
tenance and repairs on its build- 
Ings and this has cost the city 
many, many times the value of the 
properly that they so generously 


| donated, 


Commun! 
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Influence of Quakers Is Found e 
' In Some of Older Cemeteries 


By A. R. Markle. 

The Common School Fund, which 
in the early days was made up of 
many separate funds, did not pro- 
vide for education. It was several 
years before any money from such 
funds was used for any other pur- 
pose than the erection of the neces- 
sary buildings. So it became custom- 
„ary for the school trustees of any 

; district, which was at first the en- 
(tire township, to either erect 
| building or rent such quarters a 
were necessary. Before the Free 
School Act became effective various 
arrangements were made, and-a 
typical one was that which estab- 
lished a school in Prairle Creek and 
| Honey Creek townships in 1848. | 
An Early Agreement. f 

After a few prellminary , meet- 
ings the following contract. was 
completed: 

"February the 15th 1848. 

“An article of agreement made 
and entered into by the under- 
signed citizens of Prairie Creek andi 
qHoney Creek Townships for the; 
purpose of keeping a school for the: 
jterm of three years. 

"Whereas we the subscribers: 
agree to. pay five dollars per year: 
for every scholar subscribed to be; 
paid in equal payments every three 
months said school to commence as 
soon as a school house can be built 
at the cross lanes at the southwest 
|| corner of D. M. Jones farm, three 
trustees to be elected by the sub- 
scribers who shall be Invested with 
full power to hire teachers and col- 
lect all dues to said school, we the’ 
"subscribers agree that the samd 
|| shall be collected without any reliel 
from valuation laws with the addi; 
tion of twenty-five per cent penalty 
in case of failure to pay when duc 
which shall be pald to the treasurei 
(of such trustees each of the sub: 


of scholars sent to school eacl 
quarter and any one who shall fall 
to furnish wood when notified by 
the teacher shall pay one dollar 
forfeit for every failure any one 
| shall have the liberty of selling his 
[scholarship at any time, the trus- 
tees to have the privilege of taking 
in day scholars. or not -at thelr 
|| option. 

"Sald school to be free thres 
months in the year for all scholars 
in the second district, range ten, 
town ten subscribers living out ol 
|the district to have the privilege 
Tof sending all they have by draw- 
ling their share of the money in 
{their own district and applying it 
on said school and the balance to 
|be paid by all sending in propor- 
tion to the number sent, it is to be 
understood that subscribers living 
lout of the district are not bound 
to pay for the three months free 
school unless they send but if they 
do not send to said free school 
shall pay but three dollars and 
i seventy-five cents per year which 
|shal be divided into three pay- 
|ments, one at the end of each 
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{Terre Haute School Society MAR 4 
Raised Fund For First Publi 


|. TERRE HAUTE TRIBUN 


' endorsement 


By A. R. Markle. 

For some reason the state does|: 
,not seem to have furnished any 
money for building a school house 
in Terre Haute and so the first 


| structure erected for that purpose, | 


was a small two-story four room 
‘brick house that stood at the nor th- 
west corner of Fifth and Waln"t. 
!It was occupied later, with exteir- 
jsive additions, by the Sisters of 
| Providence. 

A society was organized in 1831 
through the sale of stock. Each 
share was worth five dollars and it 
is said that many of the subscrib- 
ers furnished labor or material in 
| the amount of their shares toward 
| the erection of the building. 


The Stockholders. 


In the list of the stockholders 
jthat follow will be found a great 
many names that will be recog- 
| nized, for a good many of them 
played a very prominent part in 
the building of Terre Haute. No 
one man held a great number of 
shares as can be seen: 

James B. McCall, five shares; 
Joseph Miller, two shares; Macom 
McFadden, two shares; Demas 
, Deming, one share; Samuel W. Ed- 
munds, two shares; Russel Ross, 
four shares; William P. Dexter, 
four shares; Charles T. Noble, two 
shares; Charles F. Scranton, one 
share; John McCray, one share; 
David Linton, one share; William 
P. Dole, one share; William C. Lin- 
ton. one share; John Sibley, one 
share; Amory Kinney, two shares: 
| William Taylor, two shares; Curti- 
| Gilbert, two shares; Caleb Craw- 
| ford, one share; Charles G. Taylor, 
two shares; Lewis Redford, two 
shares; Moody Chamberlain, four 

shares; James Wasson, two shares; 
Samuel Eversole, one share; Hor- 
ace Blinn, two shares; Joseph East, A 
two shares; Silas Hoskins, two 


jshares; Britton M. Harrison, one|' 
share; William Merriman, two 
shares; Thomas Persons, two 
shares; Henry Allen, two shares: 
Henry Ross, one share; Ransom 
Miller, two shares; James Ross, 
one share; William Probst, one 
share; Elijah  Tillottson, three 
shares; Theodore C. Conn, one 


‘share; William Mars, two shares; 
Septer Patrick, one share; Henry 


Redford, two shares; Daniel H. 
Johnson, two shares; Thomas: 
Houghton, four shares; William| 


Ramage, from shares; Enoch Dole,| 
six shares; Salmon Wright, one 
, share; Lucius H. Scott, one share; 
James Bradt, eight shares; Ger- 
, shom R. Jacques, one share; John 
Britton, four shares, and John T. 
| Cruft, 20 shares. 

Some confusion exists in the 
tbooks of the society, for Macom 
Pochaagen accepted and paid for 
but three-fifths of a share and Eli- 
jah Tillottson for but one share 
and the two-fifths of a share not 
taken by McFadden, while Sylves- 
ter Sibley owned one share andl.. 
Ziba H. Wolcott, one share; and! 
there is no evidence that they did 
not acquire this stock from the 
society and their shares bear no 


1951 


hool 
Zu 
of transter trom 
lothers. However, since each share 
‘was but five dollars, little heed 
may be paid to any discrepancy in 
the books. 

Among The First Teachers. 


John F. Cruft was one of the 
first teachers, as was Nathaniel 
Preston, who followed Aaron Fon- 
taine as cashier of the Branch 
Bank. Others were Charles T. 
.Noble and W. D. Griswold. 

Nathaniel Preston became the 
owner of the house at Thirteenth 
and One-half and Poplar which 
was built by Major Deweese and 
the property still remains in his 
family's possession. 
| Charles T. Noble became promi- 
nent in local politics and held sev- 
eral public offices, while W. D. 
Griswold built a splendid house on 
South Fifth street which was at 
one time a convent of the Sisters 
of Providence after they started 
their Parochial school in this ok 
brick schoolhouse. 

Disagreement Among The Owners 


| For some reason the owners 0: 
the building became dissatisfiec 
and suit was instituted by Amory 
Kinney and others which resulted 
in a commissioner transferring the 
property to Father Lalumiere oí 
St. Joseph's church. 

Sometime after the arrival of 
the Sisters at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, the priest asked Mother 
Theodore, the hefd of the com- 
munity, to establish a school. He 
offered to donate the lot, repair 
the building which stood on it and 
to circulate a subscription paper 
among the citizens to furnish the 
building with the necessary equip- 
ment. Mother Theodore accepted 
the proposal and a school was 
started more than 100 years ago. 
It was carried on continuously un- 
til the completion of St. Patrick's 
High School on Nineteenth street 
at which time the old building was 
abandoned and soon after razed. 

The county bought outlot 43 on 
lege stands. The seminary trus- 
tees erected the building which 
was demloished in 1867 for the 
erection of the first. building of 


, Farrington 


which the new building of the Col-} 


the old State Normal School. The 
original] building was bought by 
the city and made into a school for 
higher education and still later 
| gave the site and a large sum for 
the Normal. The building which 
replaced the seminary building 
was almost entirely destroyed by 
a fire in 1888 and the building 
which replaced it was demolished 
jin 1950. Nothing now remains to 
mark the site of the old seminary 
building. 

District School No. 1 was erect- 


Another old building still stand: 
at the southwest corner of Third 
and Swan and after many years of 
service as a school became a print- 
ing shop and is now a plumbing 
supply house. 

The old Second Ward School at 
seventh and Swan has been de- 
molished and the site is now oc- 
cupied by a filling station. The 
Third Ward School at Third and 
is one of the two 
schools still being occupied for that 
purpose. 

Still another early school build- 
ing, known as the North Terre 


Haute School, Sti—-stinds at tha 


southwest corner of Third and Lo- 
cust streets and was occupied un- 
til the completion of what became 
the Fourth Ward School. This was 
doubled in size before it became 
the property of St. George’s 
ichurch. It was located between 
‘the railfoads on North Fourth 
street. 

What used to be the old Fifth 
Ward School at Twelfth and Chest- 
nut is no longer school property 
‘put has become a laundry estab- 
lishment, while the Sixth '"Vard 
School, located at the corner of 
ch and Ohio, is the other one 

the old schools (Thompson) that 
Jis still being used as an educta- 
| tional institution. 
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ed in 1858 at the southwest corner, 


of Fourth and Mulberry and in 
1878 it was demolished to be re- 
placed by what we knew as the 
James Hook School. It in turn 
was demolished in 1950. Outlot 
No. 43, when it was purchased by 
the city became District No. 5 of 
the Terre Haute schools. 
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Sunday, September 9, 1951. 


Tales of Early Terre Haute; 


Sixth Ward School House Neighbors 


f ci The usual route to the mayor's 
Them ps office was followed, with the long- 
y A. R. Markle. suffering officer very gingerly car-| 

Last week we mentioned the|IYing the weapon. Again a lecture’ 
brave police officer, Mayes, who With the threat of punishment if! 
lived east of Twelfth street on the the offense was repeated ensued, 
north side of Ohio and at this time, 2nd again a reasonable facsimile of 
it may be well to explain his con- the former lecture from the same 
E onar sensus o ge home and senate 

ajesty o e law. 

In ue Tus the school yards, there, was the result of the escort- 
as well as all other yards, were||ed trip across the street to his 
protected from roaming animals.! father's office. 3 
Cows, hogs and horses fancied that The writer refuses, even at this 
the grass on the opposite side of | late date, to uncover any more of 
the fence was much more flavorful|his actions in the years that fol- 
than any other to be had. In the| lowed, with the exception of the 


case of the school yard, the fence 
which protected the lawn was com- 


posed of three round timbers about |: 


four inches in diameter which ex- 
tended from post to post. Through 
holes in these timbers, round pick- 
ets an inch or so in diameter were 
Inserted, each alternate one ex- 
tending some four inches above 
the upper timber, The intermediate 
ones extending about four inches 
above the middle timber. 


Crime and Punishment, 


The writer's criminal career be- 
gan in his eighth year when Ab 


| 


Walmsley initiated him into the | 


fascinating game of inserting a bar 
between the pickets of the school 
house fence which extended above 
the upper timber. Only a slight 
push was required to break off the 
extension and the game was to 
move on from one to the other as 
rapidly as possible, breaking off 
each picket in its turn. 

| In the midst of this enjoyable 
;pPasttime, a hand was laid on the 
shoulder of the 'miscreant, and 
when he turned he observed that 
,Ab had somehow become replaced 
|by that minion of the law, Officer 
Mayes. The subsequent proceed- 
lings consisted of a long walk up 
to Main street, down Main almost 
to Fifth street, and up a narrow 
Stairway to the office of Ben Ha- 
| vens, the head of the city adminis- 
i tration. , 

The officer's statement against: 
the accused was followed by a se- 
vere lecture by His Honor. The; 
offender was then escorted across 
the street to tell his story to his 
father, who was working for Hul- 
man & Cox. Another, sterner lec- 
ture followed, in which the dire 
results that would follow such a 
life were pointed out with solemn 
clarity. Instructions were explicit 
|for the culprit to get back home 
,on the double. 


Another Brush With the Law. 


|, In later days, it fell to the lot 
jof the same officer to again arrest 
this erring youth, whose second 
i offense, consisting of firing a small 
cannon of home manufacture, was 
an even graver crime. As luck 
would have it, there were no pro-! 
‘per sized bullets for the weapon 
‘and a marble was used in lieu of 
lauthentic ammunition. The marble 
iwas laid in front of the gun and 
ithe force of the explosion shot it 
across the street, where it pene- 
trated the weether-boarding of the 
Barnes house, fortunately with no 
worse results, 


s»ifenses, if any, 


one that was witnessed by the “as- 
sembled multitude." 

While in the second year of high| 
school, the more mature offender| 
was attacked on his way to school, 
by Bill Bledsoe, brother of “Skin- 
iner”, and the assembly which fol- 

lowed the cry of "fight! fight!” 
lagain came to the attention of Offi- 

cer Mayes. 

This time, with the passing of the 
years, more modern means of 
I transportation had been discovered. 
The officer took the two youths to 
oes livery stable just west 
of Twelfth street on the north side 
of Main, where he telephoned for 
the “paddy wagon.” 

This was circus day in Terre 
Haute, Main street was lined with| 
spectators waiting for the big pa- 
rade, and the arrival of the wagoni 
with the galloping horses and 
clanging gong proved a welcome; 
iinterlude. As the vehicle was open, 
+a great part of the population of 
;Terre Haute viewed the spectacle 
'of two well grown youths being 
hurriedly taken to headquarters. 
.This time the writer was not too 
much surprised that another lec- 
iture was forthcoming from the head 
,of the law enforcement depart- 
iment, but this time the nature of 
*the offense required that two po- 
‘licemen conduct the two desperate 
criminals to their respective par- 
ents. However, the writer's father, 
jafter a hasty glance at his watch, 
instructed his delinquent son to get 
to school post-haste. 

The high school in these days 
{was located in the old Normal) 
School and as it was close to 9 
o’clock, the entire student body, 
who had probably heard of the pre- 
liminary to the real parade, were 
on hand to see the red-faced cul- 

‘prit march down the center isle; 
_the observed of all observers. 
! This offense and all future of- 
were outside the 
‘precincts of the Sixth Ward School, 
jand makes it entirely unnecessary 
ito go farther with the writer's 
leriminal career. 


Other Neighbors. 


4 Opposite the school, on Twelfth 
*street, at the corner of Ohio lived 
ja family named Glover. Next south 
jof it was a small German church 
iwhich was later the home of the 
1 Weinbrecht family, Next to this was; 
“the home of the aforementioned, 
iAb Walmsley and the house was 
dram occupied by a mechanic; 


named Slusser who suffered the! 

iloss of an eye through the splash-| 
ding of the mortar which he was! 
making, the still-active lime was. 

“ithe cause of the damage. | 
Next south of Slussers was a| 
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Sunday, December 30, 1951. 


‘Some Historic Terre Haute Homes 
Have Withstood Ravages of Time 


t is said that while every one is 
born with a birth certificate in 
his immediate future, he also has 
a death certificate which needs 
only a date to be completed. This 
is also true of any structure raised 
by man, but the chronicle of its 
death is usually postponed for a 
much longer pericd. In the case of 
the inanimate, centuries may 
elapse before the final stage is 
reached. Pyramids, clay tablets, 
coins and many other articles sur- 
vive through millenniums, but 
buildings which were built for 
man's use or fo fulfill an artistic 
‘longing do not often last near so 
! Jong. 

There is in Europe many build- 
ings, which were erected and main- 
lained for religious purposes, 
whose life goes back before those 
owners knew anything about a new 
world. On our continent we seldom 
erected anything for utility pur- 
poses which would outlast the 
builder and his immediate family. 

A great majority of our build- 
ings, whether residences, conimer- 
cial industrial or government 
buildings, are with a very few ex- 
ceptions, less than one hundred 
‘years old. There are, along our 
eastern seaboard, fine examples of 
buildings. some of which are more 
than two hundred years old. 

But in those cities there js a con- 
stant tearing down and building up 
and usually to still greater heights. 


Our Schoothouses. 


The earliest building erected for 
our free schocl system is the old 
two-room brick known as the North 
E North Terre Haute School, which 

still stands at the southwest corner 
lof First and Locust. Built about 
1858, if was too early for its pur- 
|pose for the free schools for lack 
of funds and for a few years if be- 
|came a “pay school." About the 
same time the building which now 
istauds at the southwest corner of 
‘Third and Oak was erected for 
school purposes. The building now 
‘houses a plumbing supply house. 
; Farther south at the northeast 
icorner of Third and Farrington 
stands the Third Ward School, built 
lin 1871. and at the southwest cor- 
iner of Twelfth and Ohio stands the 
old Sixth Ward School which was 
built from íhe same plans. Over 
the years these have been doubled 
in size. 


i 
| 
| By A. K. Markle. 


lonce 


On the east side of North Fifth 
strect, just south of Tippecanoe, 
stands what was the old Fourth 
Ward School, which, too, was dou- 
bled in size before being aban- 


doned and becoming St. George's, 


Syrian Church. 

A duplicate of this building be- 
came the old Fifth Ward School at 
the northeast corner of Twelfth 
and Chestnut. With its upper floor 
removed, it now is a laundry. 

As the boundaries of the city ex- 
panded the old township school 
called the Montrose School], was 
absorbed by the city but there is 
very little in the appearance of 
the structure to recall the original 
building. 

In the 70's the smallpox was so 
free here a building was erected 
near the southeast corner of Third 
and Eighth avenue which became 
known as “The Pest House.” In 
more modern times this building 
became a city school house but 
was demolished before the erec- 
tion of the Rea School. In its time 
it was known as No. 13. 

Vanished Buildings. 


With the advancing years and 
the progress of building construe- 
tion, many old buildings historic in 
their nature were demolished for 
the erection of other structures. ' 

Such was the case in the block 
long row opposite the Court House 
on Second street. where stands the 
Ciy Hal. The row of houses 
which had once been part of the 
secial life of Terre Haute dis- 
appeared with the coming of the 
Pus Transporta!ion System. The 
old jail. which stood at the north- 
west corner of Third and Walnut 
is now a parking lot. My grand- 
father was a deputy sheriff undor 
Stewart in the 30s . . . took his 
bride there and lived in the liv- 
ing quarters in front of the jail im 
1830. The old Scott house, an early 
store and later a tavern, stood on 
the southwest corner of Third and 
Ohio. IL is now a parking lot. 
Across ‘Third street at the south- 
cast corner was once the home of 
Ann Johnson, first wife of William 
R. McKeen. This lot is now a fill- 
ing station, 

On the other half of this block, 
fronting on Ohio street. stood three 
frame houses on the lot... a few 
fect lower than the sidewalk. Here 
was the home of the widow and 
daughter of Caleb Crawford. These 
houses were destroyed when Sam 
Young built his Airdrome, the pre- 
decessor of the modern Drive-In. 
In those days there was nothing 
but a horse and buggy to drive in. 
At the southeast corner of Fourth 
and Ohio is that other modern con- 
venience—the filling station. This 
housed Charley Ehrmann's 
butcher shop. On the cast side of 
the alley. which now is the play- 
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Hu of St. Joseph's School, stood 
ithe much earlier frame structure 
¡which was the parish school. On 
the second lot south of the present 
school building stands St. Joseph's 
Church, which duving its life was 
| wrecked by a tornado and almost 
wholly desiroved by fire. 

Across Fifth street from the 
-eburch another set of buildings was 
demolished and the site became a 
'parking lot. South of the church 
stood. until recent years, Saint 
Vincent's, later St. Toseph's Acad- 
emy. The original structure on 
this lot was the old brick school, 
Terre Haute's first building ercct- 
ed for school purposes Across 
Walnut. street, the Central Labor 
Union took over the Phoenix Club. 
At the time of its erection the ar- 
chifect. who was neither a Jew nor 
a Mason, designed a cornerstone 
which bore the mystical letters: 
A. D., which had to be changed to 
A. M. and four thousand years add- 
ed to the date. 

One block cast was the home of 
Frank McKeen and across from it 
at the southeast corner was the 
home of Judge Demas Deming, 
built in 1812 and demolished for 
the present Y.M.C.A. building. 
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Sunday, April 6, 1952. 
Early Terre Haute Teachers 


By A. R. Markle. 


TO THOSE of us who have always 
had free schools it seems odd 


ago the only thing free about edu-, 
cation was that the trustees of the| 
school district furnished, rent free, | 
a school house. . The teacher col-| 
lected tuition from the. parents; 
of his pupils. , t 
|. In 1853, however, the legislature 
had provided for the establishment 


r 
jl 


of free schools throughout the state 
to be supported by taxation. This 
authorized the City of Terre Haute 
by its common council to appoint 
trustees and to levy a tax for the 
employment of teachers. 


Back In the Beginning. p 


. The need was early felt for the 
education of the young, and in, 
many instances the rural districts. 
formed associations to provide a 
[house which any teacher might 
use. Dr. Alva Hotchkiss had a 
school south of the Otter Creek 
Mil as early as 1817. Honey 
‘Creek township, which then in- 
cluded all that portion of the coun- 
ty south of Margaret avenue, was 
one of the first to organize a school 
district. This was, no doubt, due 
to the Friends Meeting on Honey 
Creek; but we have no later in- 
formation on this school though 
there is still a school house in 
Honey Creek township known as 
“The Quaker School.” . 

Lucius Scott arrived here in 1817 
and as Mr. Condit quaintly puts it, 
"for the want of something to do," 
| Started a school on Honey Creek; 
but his health failed and he gave 
it up. a 

In his reminiscenses he states 
that he boarded for a while at the 
Eagle and Lion Tavern although 
"the building was still unfinished 
and without doors and windows." 
As this was in August it did not 
present a serious problem, and the 
month before, in a similar condi- 
fion, it entertained a large group 
of patriots who celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day with the accompany- 
ing burning of powder and the 
consumption of raw whiskey. A 
round of which was given to each) 
(toast, and there was nearly a score| 
of these. 

Mr. Scott did not agree with 
Chauncey Rose who said that when 
he reached Terre Haute in Octo- 
ber, 1817, there were only two 
houses in the town with no place 
to eat or sleep, and he was com- 
pelled to stop at the Fort. 


Ur 


that more than a hundred years | 


" M md Sacrifices F a Their Town 


Other Schools. 


William Earle, writing a long 
|letter from his good ship “Emily,” 
told of his birth in Terre Haute in 
1818 and it is not likely that his 
reminisces began that early. He 
does say that his first teacher was 
a Mr. R. W. Gail. As Earle was 
then six years old it is quite like- 
ly that a Mr. Thayer, who he also 
names, came a little later. Where 
they taught is not known. 

By 1831 the need had become so 
pressing that more than a score 
of individuals organized The Terre. 
Haute School Society. This as- 
sociation bought from Curtis Git 
bert, for ninety dollars, the south 
half of the block on the west side! 
of Fifth street beaween Ohio and 
Walnut. Soon after this they erect- 
ed a four-room, two-story building 
which served as a school house, 
under various teachers until the 
association was dissolved, and in 
time the property was taken over 
by The Sisters of Providence who. 
conducted therein, a girls school 
‘sometimes called St. Vincent’s or 
iSt. Joseph's Academy. 

It was many years before other 
Parochial Schools were started. 
The Sisters had made several ad- 
ditions to the old school. house, 
but it was finally demolished in 
1940 after more than a century 
of service. 


The County Seminary. 


In 1834 a movement started to- 
ward the establishment of a 
County Seminary. Under the law 
of those days the County would 
erect a building and then select 
a suitable person who would di- 
rect the activities of the institu- 
tion. It is doubtful if the county 
paid any other expenses, although 
in 1853 when the Seminary Build- 
ing and lot were sold to the city, 


-|a specific sum was named for the 
|furniture and fixtures which evi- 


dently belonged to the county. The 
county bought Outlot 43, which lies 
between Mulberry and Eagle, and 
running from Sixth street half way 
to Seventh. 


} 


| The building was erected by Wil- 
liam Naylor and William Wines, so 
in January, 1848, announcement 
,was made that the Vigo Collegiate 
‘Institute would open on the Tenth 
;and the Female Department on 
February Twenty-first. The trus- 
lees included Joseph S. Jenckes, 
president, and Wells N. Hamilton, 
secretary. They announced the 
selection of E. Thompson Baird as 
principal. 


Mr. Baird carried on until March lo 
1850, and the school operated un- ute 


der various names and principals 
until it was sold to the City of| 
Terre Haute in August, 1853, to be| 
used for the common school. 
Tax Troubles. 


| In 1853 the school trustees levied| 
ithe tax of thirty cents on one hun- 
dred dollars on property in the 
city as well as on certain speci- 
fied parts of Harrison Township 
lying east of the city. 

This effected the land of Curtis 
Gilbert ,Demas Deming and sev- 
eral others, and after the tax had 
been levied on their property they 
were granted an injunction pre- 
venting N. F. Cunningham, county 
treasurer, from collecting tax on 
property outside the city limits. 

In 1854 Judge Amory Kenney 
sustained the injunction and this 
action so curtailed the money to 
be received that the schools were 
forced to close. 


First Free Schools. «x 


In 1850 the city bought a lot m 
the southwest corner of Third and 
Locust street, and erected a two- 
room brick building, employing 
H. H. Teel as the first teacher. 
School was continued in this build- 
ing, but owing to a suspension of 
publie schools jt was operated as 
a subscription school until the re- 
sumption of the free schools with 
P. B. O'Reilly in charge. Service 
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¿mas discontinued there when the 
'ourth Ward School was opened 
September 18, 1861, and Mr. 

O'Reilly took his class over to the 

new building. The old building 

still stands. 1 Và 

Another subscription school was 
held in the basement of the build- 
ing, which still stands at the north- 
east corner of Eeventh and Elm. 
We do not know the name of the 
teacher, but he was a kind-hearted 
soul for no pupil was ever barred 
from attendance because of the 
failure of the tuition fee. Instead, 
according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, the 
lad was allowed to pay by bring- 
ing fire wood from Early's Grove 
or near-by woods. 

In 1856 the .trustees erected a 
much finer building known as the 
South School which still stands at 
the southwest corner of Third and 
Oak streets. An early teacher here 
was Jane Hersey, who taught the 
Free Schools here for many years 
in almost the same location. In 
later years" she also taught in 
some of the other public schools, 
and after her death in 1892, funds 
were raised by popular subscrip- 
tion in and out of the schools to 
eme. _monument over her grave 
jn T Cemetery. It bears 
the inscription, “Erected by the 
Friends and Pupils of Jane Her- 
sey, A Beloved and Faithful 
Teacher in the Terre Haute Public 
Schools, who died January 13, 
1892." . 


- Another early well known teach- 
er was "Benny Hayes" who taught 
several years before the public 
school system was established. He 
was a teacher in the South School, 
and in a frame house which was 
demolished for the erection of the 
Baptist church at Sixth and Cherry, 
and also diagonally across the 
street in the basement of the Con- 
gregational church. This latter lo- 
cation is now the site of the Dem- 
ing Hotel. He also taught in the 
old Seminary both before and after 
1850, and carried on a subscription 
school during the interval when 
the public schools were suspended. 
There are yet many alive who 
are proud to say, “I went to school 
to Benny Hayes." He lived on the 
north side of Mulberry opposite 
the old Seminary which he saw 
demolished in 1866. He was a 
member of the Board of Trustees 
in 1857. He died at the residence 
of his son in Normal, IlL, but his 
remains were brought back for 
burial in Woodlawn Cemetery. 
Salaries Before Inflation Days. 
One can scarcely realize the 
small pay that these teachers re- 
ceived. The highest rate men- 
tioned was for the principals who 
were always men, and they ranged 
from seventy-five dollars a month 
for J. H. Moore, principal of the 
First Ward School, to fifty dollars 
for Mr. Shimar, president. T. P. 
Gordon, principal of the Third 
Ward School received fifty dol- 
lars. P. B. O’Reilly, principal of 
the Fourth Ward School, ‘and Ben- 
jamine Hayes, principal of the 
ifth. Ward School, also obtained 
‘the monthly salary of fifty dollars. 
| The women teachers were: First 
| Ward, Miss Osgood, who taught for 
|twenty-five dollars a month; Miss 
‘Grover and Miss Peppers were 
paid the same; but Miss Sixby, 
Miss Snyder and Mrs. Hamil re- 
ceived only twenty dollars. Miss 
Hersey was president of the Third 
Ward School and earned twenty- 
five dollars, and Miss Stone, along 
with Miss McIntosh were in the 
twenty dollar scale. The Fourth 
Ward School had Miss Dawson as 
assistant and her earnings were 
twenty dollars. Miss Chamberlain 
was the assistant of the Fifth Ward 
School for which she obtained 
twenty-five dollars,'and Miss Maria 
Smith received twenty. At the 
present time the rates are con- 
siderably much hizher. 
rT CO OO OOO 


Sunday, April 13, 1952. 


Much History Available In Story 


. . Of Early Schools | 


By A. R. Markle. 

When the free school system in 
Terre Haute failed because of lack 
of funds a serious situation arose. 

In 1861 the enumeration of those 
between the ages of five and 21 
had reached above 8,000, the fig- 
ures being 4,105 males and 4,559 
females. While the enumeration 
figures then, as now, are by no 
means a fair index of the school at- 
tendance, these figures do show a. 
very significant demand for free | 
schools. | 

The Schools Resume. 

In June, 1862, the closing exer- 
cises of Terre Haute’s last sub- 
scription schools were given by 
Miss Maria Smith, Miss Grover 
and Miss Trowbridge, all three hav- 
ing had previous experience in 
both the free and subscription 
schools in Terre Haute. 

Marietta Grover was born in 
1839 and died in 1906. She was 
the daughter of Edward Grover, an 
early industrialist here, and spent 
her entire life in the little house 
on Osborne street, which had been 
built by Lambert Duy and after 
her death became the piano prac- 
tice house for Coates College. Miss 
Trowbridge had also taught a sub- 
scription school during the interim, | 
but this was to be her last year of 
| service for two days later she mar- 
ried Edwin R. Wright. 

By August, 1862, the trustees an- 
nounced their financial condition 
had so improved that the free 
schools would resume on October 1 
with a five months' term. James 
H. Moore, who had been principal 
of the old Fourth Street School, 


known as Number One, would be f 


in charge. 


Mr. Moore was born in Waynes- 


burg, Pa., in February of 1829 and 
at the age of ten the family moved 
to Washington, Pa. Mr. Moore at- 
tended the schools there and grad- 
uated from Washington College in 
1854. He immediately took charge 
of the schools of Monongahela City 
where he remained for two years. 
In 1856 he was transferred to 
Shelbyvile, Ind., where he was 
again in charge of the schools for a 
two-year term. 1 

| He came to Terre Haute in 1858 
where he held the position of super- 
intendent of schools for four years. 
He resigned this position in 1862 
to practice law and J. M. Olcott 
succeeded him. Mr. Olcott re- 
tained this office until politics en- 
tered the situation in 1869 with the 
office being abolished in favor of 
a relatively new comer named Wil- 
liam H. Wiley. 


of Terre Haute 
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Politics Intervenes. 

Mr. Wiley arrived here April 1, 
1865, to take, a position as principal 
of the Fourth Ward, but in June 
was chosen instead to be principal 
of the First Ward School. By this 
time, in addition to the eight 
grades, there was a high school 
and he taught in this as well as 
being principal of the school. 

On June 6, 1869, the Board of 


‘School. Trustees abolished the of-' 


fice of school superintendent and 


transferred the duties to W. H. 


Wiley, giving him an advance of! 
$500 yearly in salary. The follow- 
ing day repercussions began with] 
disapproval of the action of the) 
jboard. On June 14, 29 teachers 
submitted a written petition to the 
trustees of the public schools com-. 
plaining against the abolishment of 
the superintendent's office and con- 
fining work to one man when it 
required the best efforts of two 
good men. That same day another 
petition signed by several hundred 
prominent citizens asked for thc 
revoking of the order. 

On June 16 the trustees of thé 
public schools submitted to the 
Common Council, composed of 
Messers. Albert Lange, Edward B, 
Allen and John H. O'Boyle, the 
above petitions and their own ex- 
plaining their action and signed by 
300 citizens. The council approved 
the action of the trustees and im- 
mediately washed its hands of the 
situation with Mr. Wiley retaining 
the position, but still under pro- 
test. 

Growing Pains. 


In 1871 the City School Board of 


| 


| Trustees consisted of W. E. Hen- 


drick, president; E. B. Allen, sec- 
retary; J. H. O’Boyle, treasurer, 
and W. H. Wiley, superintendent 
of schools. 

By this time Terre Haute was 
exceedingly proud to have the fol- 
lowing schools within her corporate 
limits: The high school, located in 
the Normal School building on the 
east side of Sixth between Mul- 
berry and Eagle, W. H. Wiley, 
principal; First Ward School, lo- 
cated on the southwest corner of 
Mulberry and Fourth streets, H. 
Greenwalt, principal; a branch of 
the First Ward, located on the 
Southwest corner of, Main and 
Fifth, James M. Grundy, princi- 
pal; the Second Ward School, lo- 
cated at the southeast corner of 
Seventh and Swan, John M. Gor- 
don, principal; the Third Ward 
School, located on the southwest 
corner of Oak and Third, Miss 
Clara Graff, principal; the Fourth 
Ward School, located on the east 
side of Fifth between Tippecanoe 
and Canal, Mrs. M. L. Clarke, prin- 
cipal; the Fifth Ward School, -lo- 
cated on the northeast corner of 
Twelfth and Chestnut, R. H. Bald- 
ing, principal, and the Colored 
School, located on the east side of 
First, south of Sheets, Z. M. Ander- 
son, principal. 


| Sectarian Schools. 


Then there was the German Lu- 
theran School, located at the north- 
west corner of Fourth and Swan, 
Rev. H. O. Schmidt, principal; St. 
Benedict's School, located at the 
southwest corner of Ninth and One- 
half and Ohio, Rev. Edward Fuller, 
principal; St. Joseph's School, lo- 
cated on the south side/of Ohio 
west of Fifth, Philip D. B. 
O'Reilly, principal; St. Vincent's 
School, located at the northwest 
corner of Fifth and Walnut, Sister | 
Ida, superior. i \ 
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‘Secondary Schools. 


On a higher level of education we 
had also the State Normal School, 
located on the east side of Sixth 
street between  Mulberry and 
Eagle, William A. Jones, presi- 
‘dent; the Terre Haute Musical In- 
stitute, located on Sixth street, 
south of Main, A. Shide, principal, 
and the Terre Haute Commercial 
College, located at the southeast 
corner of Fifth and Main, R. Gar- 
vin, superior. 


Continued Growth. 


The opening of the training 
School at the new Indiana State 
Normal in 1871 relieved the crowd- 
ed conditions of some of the schools 
for white children when 100 of 
them were transferred to the train- 
ing division. Thompson and Craw- 
ford Schools were completed later 
that same year. 

Still the school city continued to 

grow and. in 1874 the Montrose 
Elementary School was transferred 
from Harrison township jurisdic- 
ion to that of the Terre Haute 
|school city. 
{ An honor came to Terre Haute 
when in 1876 Indiana was given one 
lof the high awards for educational 
progress at an exhibition of school 
work in Philadelphia and Terre 
Haute was credited with playing 
an important part in securing this 
acknowledgment. 

Although there was much opposi- 
tion by some citizens to the con- 
struction of a school “in the dog 
kennel out near Brazil,” the Mce- 
Keen Elementary School was built 
at Fourteenth street and Second 
avenue in about 1876 and was soon 
filled to capacity. 


Boys Will Be Boys. 

In 1875 a local boy, who later be- 
came a celebrity and was recog- 
nized throughout the world for his 
literary attainments, was just ap- 
\proaching school age. This boy 
‘was Herman Theodore Dreiser and 
the story the writer wishes to re- 
late happened when, for some un- 
known reason, he was taken from 
St. Benedict's Parochial School 
and placed in the Sixth Ward 
School at Twelfth and Ohio, which 
the writer also attended. 

From his earliest life Herman 
Theodore seems to have been of 
a morbid nature, but at the time 
he seemed nothing more than a 
pasty-faced brat who displayed a 
rather obnoxious method of enjoy- 
ment in the school yard. In that 
era of our town's history a fence 
divided the playgrounds of boys 
and girls and to venture onto the 
girls' side was taboo. But not so 
for Theodore. 

He would stand just on the other 
side of the fence in forbidden ter- 
ritory seemingly paying little at- 
tention to events around him until 
a little girl of about his own age 
and size would venture near him 
in her play. Then Theodore would 
reach out and seize her, lift her pet- 
ticoats and pat that portion of her 
anatomy covered by what we term 
"panties." On one particular oc- 
casion the unfortunate and unsus- 
pecting victim lacked this protec- 
tive garment. The little girl broke 
away from her tormentor and ran 
screaming into the supposed pro- 
itective security of a group of older 
girls and Theodore pursued her 
with competitive screams.- 

Miss Eliza Yates, teacher of 
grade number four and who was 
chaperoning the two school yards, 
‘put a stop to the episode by get- 
iting hold of Theodore, turning him 
'across her knees and giving him 
;what he needed badly. As he fell 
from her lap rending forth unearth- 
ily yells and kicking and clawing 
ithe ground, she summoned two 
(older boys who dragged him to 
the water pump and doused him 
very efficiently. 

He never particularly attracted 
Ithe writer's notice again for he was 
| almost immediately sent to St. 
|Benedict’s and the school hours 
land routes of travel for us were 
| different. 
| Dreiser thus gave early evidence 
of some of the obnoxious inclina- 
itions which were later to crop out 
|in his crass behavior such as when 
|he claimed to have written the first 
|verse of “On the Banks of the 
Wabash,” his brother Paul's - fa- 
mous song (and Paul often re- 
|futed him) and when he so offend- 
ed regarding. private lives of his 
‘own family. in Eoo ien Holiday.” 


Sunday, April 20, 1952. * 


[High School Pupils 


By A. R. Markle. 


Y 1880 conditions had so im- 
proved in our city schools that 
more pupils, more teachers, and 
more buildings were required, and 
the trustees were able to obtain 
funds for needed expansion. Ten 
years before the Third and Sixth 
Ward buildings "were under con- 
istruction, and the latter was able 
to care for its load at that time. 
Salaries,- too, had increased 
'through the decade. In 1870 the 
lowest primary grade teacher re- 


|by 1880 she had advanced to about 
$35.00 a month. Her work, too, 
had become heavier, and there are 
records of a single teacher having 
sixty-five pupils in the first grade. 
In the present day, the general 
maximum is around forty, and 
after that figure is reached the 
class is usually divided. 

In the high school where greater 
training was needed by the teach- 


ers, the salaries were naturally, 


higher. The highest paid teacher 
was Howard Sandison, who re- 
ceived $1,350 a year for serving as 
principal. His staff consisted of 
Mrs. Lizzie Byers, who taught his- 
tory at $800.00 a year; Miss Leora 
J. Bowyer, who taught physical 
geography at $750.00 a year; and 
Mr. William W. Byers, husband of 
Mrs. Lizzie Byers, who taught 
mathematics at $700.00 a year. 
Each of these also taught one or 
more other subjects. 


The enrollment in the high school 


in 1880 showed 25 seniors, 28, 
juniors, 50 sophomores, and 84| 
freshmen, a grand total number of 
187. From this number the writer 
has chosen several names of fam- 
ilies he was personally acquainted 
with. 
Seniors of That Year. 

Jessie Shirley married Dimmitt 
/E. Power, and only several years 
after her marriage did the writer 
learn that she might have been his 
step-mother. This would have met 
with the approval of the writer, but 
the step-mother tradition caused a 
sister to raise very serious objec- 
tions. Mrs. Power died just a few 
years ago in California. 

Charles E. Scott, the older broth- 
er of our well known George A. 
Scott, attorney, who just recently 
celebrated his 90th birthday. 
Charles became an architect and 
much evidence of his work is seen 
about Terre Haute. His famous 
work was the Havens and Geddes 
building built on the site of the 
old Hulman Store at Fifth and Wa- 
bash. An earlier story relates 
the burning of this Havens and 
Geddes building in 1899. 


to California where she died about 
two years ago. 


In Terre Haute Schools In 1880 
TEN OCR Abus, (Kgs 


ceived but $20.00 a month; whereas | 


And Teachers 


Juniors. 


Miss Jennie Bell and George A. 
Scott were classmates who mar- 
ried a year after graduation and 
will celebrate their 60th anniver- 
sary in June of this year. They 
still reside on north Center street 
and Mr. Scott is the oldest member 


our courts. 

Crawford McKeen entered the 
banking profession as had his 
father before him. He married 
Henrietta D. Strong, they were the 
parents of William R. McKeen who 
is of the third generation of Mc- 
Keens engaged in that profession. 
!Wil McKeen is also, among other 
‘activities, treasurer of the newly 
‘formed corporation entitled His- 
torical Research, Inc., of which 
the writer is president and curator. 

Also in the junior class was 
John H. O’Boyle, who upon grad- 
juation entered into business, suc- 
ceeding his father, in the Terre 
Haute Shoe Company. 

Another was Cora Kidder, who 
married a man named Wood and 
moved to Maryland. Another, too, 
was Mathew Lytle, who for many 
years was editor of a newspaper in 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Sophomores. 
In this class was found George 


Eppert, Bertha Imbery, Ellsworth 
Lawrence, Ben McKeen, Albert 
Neukom and Carl Rottman. 
George Eppert later joined his 
father, Charles, in the operation 


of the bar still practicing law in 


jof the photographing firm of Ep- 
pert & Son. For many years they 
occupied the upper floor of the 
building which now houses Weis- 
man’s Furniture Store. This was 
the first home of the Wholesale 
House of Francis T. B. Hulman 
when he started in business for 
himself in 1853, following a disso- 
lution of a partnership with John 
B. Ludowici. Until very recently, 
this also housed the Savoy Theater. 

Bertha Imbery was the daughter 
of C. A. Imbery who owned and 
operated a brewery on the west 
side of Seventh street, north of 
Sycamore, and whose home was on 
the north side of Sycamore, west of 
Seventh. 

Ellsworth Lawrence entered the 
burial casket business, and was 
until the last few years vice presi- 
dent of the Terre Haute Casket 
Corporation. In addition he oper- 


Wabash. 
. Ben McKeen was the brother of 
Crawford, mentioned previously, 
and was for many years the super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. He married Anna 
Strong, sister of Henrietta, who 
married his brother, Crawford. 
They were the daughters of Joseph 
Strong whose residence at Sixth 
and Oak was one of the show 
Places of Terre Haute, and is now 
ihe home of the Maumee Colleries 
0. ` 
Albert Neukom became a drug- 
gist and was for many years lo- 
cated at Thirteenth and Wabash. 
Cousins of his also carried on in 
the druggist profession, one of 
them, Henry operated the present 
Neukom Drug Store at Third ave- 
nue and Lafayette. 

Carl Rottman was for many 
years a storekeeper at the Van- 
dalia Railroad Shops. 


ated an apartment house on East _ 
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i * —. Freshman. 
y yr E ae 
h ris Ball was the daughter of 
iliam J., Ball and a sister of 
Spencer “F. and William C. Ball, 
who lived for many years on the 
east side of Fifth street south of 
College. She married Dr. James 
J. Moorhead, and they both died 
in recent years. : 

. Kate E. Hulman was the daugh- 
ter of Deidrich and Loretta Hul- 
man.  Deidrich was the half 
brother of Herman, Sr., grand- 
father of the present head of Hul- 
man and Company. Kate married 
Gordon Elliot, son of N. K. Elliot, 
a superintendent of the Vandalia 
Railroad. She died in December, 
1850, in Missoula, Montana, at the 
home of her daughter. Her brother, 
Edwin T., was the first dealer in 
photographie supplies in Terre 
Haute, and his son and daughter, 
Gordon E. and Hermine, are both 
members of the organization of 
Hulman and Company. 


George Parker was the son of 


Jacob Anselm Parker, who for 
many years operated the Eagle 
Foundry at First and Walnut, 
which George operated until the 
time of his death. The family still 
remains in Terre Haute, - 

Oscar Reiman was a cousin of 
Ewald Reiman of the Reiman 
Lime and Cement Company. He 
|died several years ago and is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Marie Rei- 
man Orton, of Robinwood. 

Robert  Vrydagh and Martin 
Vrydagh (a junior) were sons of 
Josse A. Vrydagh, a noted archi- 
tect of early Terre Haute and these 
two as well as other brothers fol- 
lowed the same profession. They 
{have left many examples of their 
art in our city. Robert died about 
fifteen years ago and Martin 
about two years ago. _ 

Edwin ot was a son of 
Perry S. Westfall, for many years 
a publisher of the Saturday eve- 
ning Mail and one of the founders 
of the Saturday Gazette. Edwin’s 
mother was a daughter of Landon 
Cochran, who was at one time as- 
sociated with Henry Fairbanks as 
a gunsmith. Landon also served 
in the Mexican war and recruited 
a company here. He was granted 
|a medal for his service in Perry's 
fleet in the War of 1812 and a son, 
Perry, was named in honor of the 
famed commadare. 


(|) The Grade School. 


Ü By 1880 the trustees had in oper- 
ation seven grade schools. Number 
1, ater known as the James 
Henk School, was located at Fourth 
and Mulberry; Number 2, later 
known as the Hulman School was 
located at Seventh and Swan; 
Number 3, known as the Craw- | 
ford School was located at Third 
and Farrington; Number 4, la- 
ter known as the Vorhees School 
was located on North Fifth street 
between the railroads; Number 
5, later known as the Sheridan 
School, was located at Twelfth 
and Chestnut; Number 6, later 
known as the Thompson School, 
located at Twelfth and Ohio, and 
Number 7, later known as Me- 
Keen, located at Fourteenth street 
and Second avenue. ; 
The story of these schools with 
the teachers and pupils will ap- 
pear in succeeding weeks. 


The writer's request for old city 
directories has met with some suc- 
cess and he has received several 
duplicates of later years, but he 
still has urgent need for early is- 
sues, particularly of the 90's to | 
1934, and will appreciate very 
much any co-operation. 
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. Connected Wita Early T. H. Schools 


By A. R. Markle. 


| 

i 

m original plat of the Town 
| of Terre Haute showed a 
| donation by the proprietors of 
|a doubled sized lot at the south- 
‘west corner of Fourth and Mul- 
‘berry. No deed was ever made 
for this lot, but it was simply des- 
ignated by the letter “S” and was 
always called *'Seminary Lot.’’! 
There are a few instances in the! 
old record of the Proprietors, or! 
their agents, of “Rent for the Sem-, 
inary Lot.” It is hardly possible 
that anyone could have found use 
for the lot except as a garden plot,; 
and it was not until 1857 that a 
building was erected on this lot 
to be used for a school. 


The Builder. | 


! The builder of this first First) 
Ward School was James Hook, a 
contractor and builder of our city 
for many years, and numerous ex- 
amples of his work still exist 
throughout the -older part of the 
town. He was one of those men 
who operated a linseed oil mill in 
our early days, his being located 
a little north of the present Tem- 
ple Laundry. Nothing is known of 
this building except that on the 
plat of that portion of the outlot 
the building is shown as standing 
all alone at that location. 

The mere fact that he operated 
such a mill (which is said to have 
produced eighty gallons of oil a 
day) gives us some idea of the 
amount of flax that was grown 
here in those early days. It i 
probable that nowhere in the Dres] 
ent extent of the City of Terrd 
Haute has a stalk of flax been 
grown in the past seventy-five 
years. This is true also of the cot- 
ton which was grown extensively 
here in the pioneer days when flax, 
cotton and wool were spun and 
woven in half the houses in the 
county—a home industry which has 
long vanished. 

The building erected by Mr. 
Hook became a part of the Public 
School System and was operated 
by the trustees not only as an ele- 
mentary school but was the home 
of our first high school as well.. 
While this was a comparatively 
large building, the increased at- 
tendance as the years rolled on ne- 
cessitated the removal of the high. 
school to the east side of the first 
or main floor of the State Normal 
School in 1869. A very few years 
later some of the elementary 
classes had to be moved to an up- 
per floor of the National State 
Bank Building located at the south- 
west corner of Fifth and Main 
streets. 

Less than ten years later the 
demolition of this First Ward 
School was begun at the close of 
the spring term of 1878, and a 
second building, which later be- 


came known as The Hook School, 
was built. 


During the progress of the! 
building of the second  schooi 
building, classes were again held 
on an upper floor of the National 
State Bank Building, and other 
classes were held jn a building 
which stood at what is now the 
‘southwest corner of the Deming 
i Hotel. 

The building was completed and 
classes commenced in the new 
building in January, 1879, and the 
building at the southwest corner 
of the present Deming Hotel be- 
came the home of Strong's Coffee 
and Spice Mills. Here Mr. 
Strong remained until he removed 
to new and larger quarters at the 
northwest corner of Sixth and 
Ohio streets. 


The Hickory Stick. ’ 
The principal of the new school 
building was Henry Greenawalt, 
who leaned rather strongly toward 
the old theory of “spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” the motto 
of the old “lick ’um and larn 'um" 
School Occasional some irate 
parent retaliated by punishing the 
teacher, which of course brought 

full approval of the scholars. 
Besides serving as the principal, 
Mr. Greenawalt also taught the 
eighth grade of twenty-eight 
pupils, and in this number were 
Harry Foulkes and Otto Hornung. 
Harry Foulkes and a_ brother, 
George, operated: Foulkes Bros., 
where the clothing store of Carl 
Wolf is now located. Otto Hornung’s 
first occupation was as a clerk 
in a shoe store. With a friend he 
later purchased the business and 
it became the store of Hornung 
and Bernheimer. The partners 
separated after a few years, with 
Bernheimer retaininf the store and 
Otto Hornung opening his own. His 
son, Rhea, continued the business 
which is at present operating on 
the east side of Seventh street be- 

tween Wabash and Ohio streets. 
The teacher of the Seventh grade 
of forty-one pupils was Mary 
Oakey, who gave of the best of her 
training for $575.00 a year. Tillie 
Elseback, one of these pupils was 
one of the most efficient sales la- 
dies of the Herz Store for many 
years. Another pupil in this class 
was Willie Teel, a one-time bank 
teller of the old First National 
Bank and later a part owner of a 
very lucrative: small loan business. 
Miss Elba K. Scott, teacher of 
the Sixth grade of forty-six pupils, 
also taught for $575.00 a year, anc 
in her class, among others, werg 
found Anne Filbeck and Henry 
Nehf. | 
Miss Filbeck was the daughte 
of the Nicholas Filbeck Sr., one: 
time postmaster and the owner oí 
the Filbeck Hotel. This hotel was 
built in 1894 by a Chicago contrac- 
tor who also built the Havens and 


Geddes building which succeeded 
the old Hulman Store at Fifth and 
Main, and the magnificent gateway 
of the Highland Lawn Cemetery. 

Henry Nehf was the som of An- 
drew Nehf, a building contractor, 
and an uncle of Arthur Nehf, one of 
our famous baseball stars. Henry 
was the -writer's predecessor on a 
paper route of the old Morning Ex- 
press. 

In those days the paper carrier's 
pleasant job was to get up at four 
o'clock in the morning, even in 
zero and sub-zero weather. get 
down to the old Express Building 
on Fifth street, fold his papers as 
they came hot off the press, and 
distribute them over an extremely 
large part of Terre Haute—all for 
$1.00 a week. And no over-time. 

“An overly honest carrier was 
ready for his breakfast long before 
he was through work, and if he 
lived on his route he could stop 
off long enough for a steaming cup 
of coffee or milk before finishing. 
But if his inhibitions were not too 
strong, as was the case of the 
writer, he could, at times, slip a v 
copy of the morning paper under [> 
his vest as he was folding his regu- l^ 
lar number, and if he got out with pm | 
it coud trade it for three delicious- 5-5 
ly warm doughnuts at a bakery £d 
near the end of his route. wi 


Fifth and Fourth Grades. ca 
Isa Drake taught her fifth grade ~ 4 


class of twenty-three pupils for -~ > 


$550 a year, and in this class were 


Will Hamilton, Eddie Talley, Char- — 


ley Wyeth, and Ora Davis. 

Will Hamilton rose to fame in our | 5 
city as a cashier of the old First 1. 
National Bank, and died just a few | s 
years ago at the Terre Haute | E 
House where he lived. mI i 

Ed Talley, the son of J. Smith 
Talley, a long-time coal operator 
in this region and of Fontanet and 
Coal Bluff, began his career as a 
lamp lighter in the days of the oil 
lamp regime. He rode a horse and 
carried a gasoline torch to heat 
the old oil burners of the lamps 
which lighted so much of outlying 
Terre Haute. 

Charley Wyeth went on with his 
schooling and became one of our 
most prominent physicians and 
surgeons and for many years was 
on the staff of St. Anthony's Hos- 
pital. As a hobby he dglved into 
amateur photography, and through 
him the writer has secured addi- 
tional photos to add to his own col-. 
lection. These negatives were 
made before the days of photo- 
graphic film and were, without ex- 
ception, glass. 

Ora Davis is best remembered 
as twice mayor of our city, and 
it was during one of his terms that 
the Memorial Stadium was com- 
pleted. It was started under Mayor 
Charles R. Hunter. 

Miss Helen E. Tyler was the 
teacher of twenty-three pupils of 
the fourth grade and of twenty-one 
of the third grade, certainly earn- 
ing her salary of $550 a year, 
Among her list of pupils was Lena 
Van Scovoe whose familv platted 
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a. subdivision between Sycamore 
and the Vandalia Railroad on the 
west side of Sixth street, a part of 
the circus grounds in the early 80's. 

Also teaching two other fourth 
grades were Lizzie S. Ensey, with 
forty-six pupils, and Cora Stoner, 
with firty-three pupils, both teach- 
ing for about $360 a year. 

Frank Ball, of Miss Stoner's 
ielass, was the successor to Isaac 
Ball, our earliest undestaking firm, 
still bearing the family name after 
more than a century of service. 
Charlie and Fred Goldsmith, alse 
in this class, became well-known 
commission merchants. Ira Kisner. 
interested more in social functions 
than in school subjects, became 
connected with several fraterna! 
organizations, and for many years 
was the head of the Imperial Order 
of Red Men, and for many years 
as well, the head of the Welfare 
Department of this county. 

Miss Minnie Neukom taught a 
third grade of fifty-seven pupils; 
Miss Anna Katzenbach had the 
second grade of fifty-nine pupils: 
Ellen D. Grover taught a firs! 
grade of forty-eight pupils; anc 
Miss Flora L. Keller had anothei 
first grade of forty-nine pupils. 

Because of the usual fact tha! 
elder school children find primary 
grade children a nuisance and fre 
quently disregard their presence ir 
their scheme of things, the write! 
can recall to mind thoughts of onl; 
two pupils in this number of the 
last three grades—Willie Horsle) 
and Charlie Filbeck. The formei 
later studied law and became ont 
of our prominent lawyers and sher 


Charlie Filbeck was a son of th« 
Nicholas Filbeck of the Filbecl 
Hotel and a brother of Anna, Mrs 
Malcolm Steele, and the late Nici 
Filbeek Jr. of the Savings Bank. 

This completes a short resum: 
of the pupils of the old Hoal 
School, and the Hulman School a 
Seventh and Swan will be consid 
ered in our next story. 


Hal Sunday, May 4, 1952. 
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AMONG the old school buildings 
11 that have long disappeared was|around this vicinity and his pro- 
the old Second Ward School at Sev-| duct became known, they were sold 
enth an ‘an. later being termed|all over the country. 
fhe Hulman School. In 1880, the| 
time about which we are concerned, John H. O'Boyle who operated the 
in this story. the principal was| Terre Haute Shoe company. She 
Alice C. Graff, who was paid an| married William Penn, a promi- 
annual salary of $700. She also| nent railroad man here who be- 
ght the Seventh and Eighth| came Division General Passenger 
grades, with nineteen pupils in the] Agent on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
former and twenty-three in the lat-| road. 
ter grade. Anna Strong married Ben Mc- 
Among her pupils were Anton! Keen, and her sister Henrietta 
Hulman, Sr., Morton Hidden and; married his brother, ] 
Herman Goetz Anton Hulman|Both Anna and Ben died in St 
needs no introduction for he and|Louis several years ago. 
‘his family have long been associ-| Walter Wiley, in this class also 
iated with the growth of Terrejand his siter, Katie, in the third 
| Haute, not only through their busi-| grade, were the children of W. H. 
Wiley, superintendent of city 


;ness house but through the many 
charitable organizations and civic|Schools for many years and after 


| enterprises they have forwarded.| whom Wiley High School was 
Through his father we have St.|named. Walter was a graduate 
Anthony's Hospital, and through|from Rose Polytechnic in the 


class of 1889 as a chemical en- 
gineer, and for many years was 
associated with The Illinois Steel 


Anton and his younger brother, 
Herman Hulman, Jr. Calvary 
Cemetery was cleared of debt and 
Rose Polytechnic Institute received! Company. He died in 1938. 
considerable land when the broth-| Kate Hyde taugh the sixth grade 
ers were settling their father's|of forty-one pupils for $575 a year 
estate. Herman, Jr., at the time|and along in the class with Her- 
of this story, was a student in| man Hulman was Donn M. Rob- 
Miss Kate Hyde's sixth grade. erts. Mrs. Roherts also gradu-| 
Morton Hidden had an insurance @ted from Rose Polytechnic in the 
business, but was most remem- ĉlass of '89, and for a number of 
bered for his sprinkling efforts on|Y€aTS was a contractor on public 
the city’s streets during those days| “Tks, not only here but in other 
before paving. Herman Goetz was Cities. He also served a term as 
the son of a well-established furni-/™4yor of our city and he died in 
ture dealer, for whom Herman Hon 
Hulman, Sr., erected a building at] William R. McKeen was also a 
the corner of the alley where the)PUPI! in the same elementary 
present Kresge Ten Cent Store now|8!2de and in the same Rose Poly- 
stands. technie class of '89. He gradu- 
Miss Jane Hersey taught another|#t¢d as a mechanical engineer 
Seventh grade class; hers having and worked to receive two addi- 
thirty-three pupils, and the salary tonal degrees in 1896 and 1897. 
being $575.00 a year. The late He invented the first gasoline- 
Oscar Baur, president of the Terre|POWered passenger car. This was 
Haute Brewing Company, was one a forerunner of the present Diesel 
of her pupils. Oscar Baur was thePerating passenger car. His 
SOn DENT T Bauriwho ecectac private business was the McKeen 
the building at Seventh and Wa LUE Car Company of Omaha, 
bash in 1871, This building was de| Nebraska, and it was through his 
molished for the present Mer|SO™Pany that he received the 
chants Bank Building. position as head of the engineer- 
Alexander Crawford, known b;||"8 department of the Union Pa- 
his school mates as Aleck, wa: cific Railroad Company there, for! 


another in this class, and he wa; Whom he had invented the gaso-| 
the son of Andrew Crawford, : line car. Mr. McKeen died in 1946. 


aning n operator and organize: Fifth Grade. 
of our first electric company, Th! Miss Alice L. Sim 
c any, : Pson taught 
Terre Haute Electric Light anther forty-one pupils of the (fh 
| Power Company; He was also as| grade for $500 a year. In her 
sociated with William R. McKee!/class were Willie Dishon, Arnold 
jin many other enterprises, botLayman, Julius Lindeman, Rob- 
[political and financial, and fo|ert Paige and Jpy Vrydaugh 
¡many years he was also a stron| Willie Dishon and his sister, 
|power in the City Council. Aleck' Estella, who was in the third 
Mets, Mollie was in the Fourtligrade, were the children of J. M 
grade. . Dishon, w iver- 
Recalls Will Hunter. nores Ce ee 
Will Hunter, another _ Seventh ad, which later was abscured when 
grader, lived on Ohio Street jus(the Merz building was built, poet-! 
east of the Zion Evangelical Re-ically proclaimed: “J. M. Dishon,| 
formed Church. His father oper-and no other, goes forth with bills! 
ated a livery stable on South Third at ^ 
Street where he, in time, started 


Lp 


e nufacture of carriages, and; 
{| Will, himself, was the poesi 
| and first builder of our delivery 
wagons. After he had sold several 


Cora O'Boyle was the sister of 


| 


Crawford. | 


aues | 
and paste to proclaim to 2f 
tion that men are wise who adver-: 
tize in the present generation.” 

The wagon which contained tHé 


advertising matter, the paste and; | 


the necessary tools, were hauled 
by the largest mule ever seen here. 
The mule was appropriately named 
“Ginger” for his color, but Dishon 
refused money offers from would- 
be owners. When Willie finished 
his schooling, he, too, went into 
the business, which, much later, 
was taken over by the Three B Ad- 
vertising Company. , 
Arnold Layman, a brother of 
Mrs. George Oscar Dix, graduated 
;from Rose Polytechnic as an elec- 
trical engineer in the class of 1892 


j and earned additional degrees in 


1899 and 1933. Upon graduation 
from Rose Polytchnic he went to: 
the Wagner Electric Company of! 
St. Louis as a draftsman at $60 a | 
month. His raise was very rapid 
jand he soon became president of, 


marry the boss' daughter). He was 
classified as an industrial manage- 
ment consultant after he moved to 
Clearwater, Fla., where he retired 
and died last year. 

Julius Lindeman was the son of 
Gustave C. Lindeman, a cashier for 
the Hulman firm in their very early 
years of business. He left the 
firm's employ to enter politics, and 

for several years was associated 
i with the Internal Revenue Depart- 


ger boy in the First National Bank, 
and worked himself up to a posi- 
tion of teller, one he held for many 
years. 


|! Robert Paige graduated from | 


| iRose Poly technic as a civil engi- 


His most famous} . 


;neer in the class of 1892, and by 
11956 was deputy city engineer. He 


,fater was made chief engineer. His | 


‘father was W. H. Paige, founder of 


the local music house and also | 


.taught music in the public schools. 
His sons carried on the business 


and it now is managed by a grand- | 


son. 
, Jyp Vrydagh, short for Jupiter, 
architect. Jyp also followed the 
family profession and his most 
noted piece of work is St. Anthony's 


»which he remodeled and enclosed | 


iwhen it was changed from a col- 
lege building into a hospital. 


Fourth Grade. 


Miss Anna I. 


Charles Bresett, Allie Baker, Mol- 
le Crawford, May Henry and 
Ewald Reiman. 

Charles Bresett and a brother, 


Syrell, in the second grade were | 


the sons of Syrell Bresett Sr. of 
the grocery firm of Hickey and 
Brestaa at Twelfth and Wabash. 


p 


5 


| 


ithe company (without having tori pr. The Je: 


| 


| 


ment. Julius started as a messen- | 


was another son of Josse Vrydah, | 


ls 
Hyde taught 3 
fifty-six fourth graders for $425. 

Among the pupils of her class were | 
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apolis and opened a similar new 
! stand in the Claypool Hotel. 

May Henry, upon finishing he 
schooling, accepted a position wit 
‘the Herz Store. When the stor 
i moved to its new location, she ri 
‘tained the same position for man 
jyears until Alden's took it ove 
‚She had charge of the book d: 
jpartment there and held no othc 
;job until her death. 

i Ewald Reiman was for man 
‘years president of the Riman Lim 
Jand Cement Company and h 
died within the last year. 

Third Grade. 


Teaching the third grade c 
forty pupils for $425 a year wa 
Miss Jenie Packsom — — 

In her class were Arthur Bau: 
jNorman Bindley, Fannie and Er 
ma Buntin, Robert Nitsche, Iss 
bell Oakey and Richard Strong. 

Arthur was the youngest son r 
and brother to Oscar. H 
jfollowed his brother, Charles, i 
-1the drug business, and followin 
ithe demolition of the building fo 

‘the erection of the Trust buildin: 

now the Merchants Bank, continue 

the business in the room no 
known as the Baur Drug Store. 

|; Norman Bindley was the son o 

J. H. Bindley, founder of the whole 

sale drug company. Upon reachin 
- majority, he entered the professio! 

of law. 

Fanny and Emma Buntin werr 
;the daughters of T. C. Buntin, one 
'time landlord of the Buntin House 

| ¿and Prairie House, now known a 
‘the Terre Haute House. 
j Well Known Banker. 


Robert Nitsche, after leavin; 
school, was with the Havens anc 
Geddes Company, and after thei) 
removal from the city, went as z 
teller to the McKeen Bank. Afte: 
a merger when it became the Firs: 
McKeen National Bank, he retainec 

ithe same position. At the time of 
' his death, he was vice president ir 
the Terre Haute First National, ar 
joutgrowth of the old First McKeer 
National Bank. 

Isabell Oakey was the daughter 
of C. C. Oakey, one-time editor o 
the Terre Haute Express, and au 
thor of "Greater Terre Haute anc 
Vigo County." 

Richard Strong was another sor 
of Joseph Strong and became a 
partner in the firm of Joseph 

{Strong Coffee and Spice Mills. 
È As was true in previous stories 
the pupils of the first and second 
jgrades too young to excite any in- 
| ‘lterest in an eleven year old. Miss 

Kate Kraut taught her fifty-four 

Second grades for $360_apd Miss 
*| Rose A. Paige taughtfier forty-six 

first graders for $550 a month|.1) 


— 


;J Upon finishing school Charles also | 
jentered the business and is now}. 


Ithe owner. 
Allie Baker, 


Beggs liquor establishment for a 


| while., His father was one of the; _, 


s|firm of Baker and Watson, who 


|for many years had the EAO AW 
jin the old Sixth StreetV Posti r-l a 


! upon finishing | 
l|school, worked for the Hulman &| 


[1 11 


T$ 


fice. Later Allie went tà Ymtian- «€^ - 
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Some Early Schools and Citizens 


C rav 


Voorhees 
| By A. R. Markle. 


— 


j 
| 
i 
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By 1870 there was a need for a 
{school on the south and on the 
north sides of Terre Haute, in 
addition to those previously writ- 
ten about. In the middle ’70s the, 
Third Ward School, which became! 
known as Crawford, was estab-, 
lished at Third and Farrington, 
and the Fourth Ward School, which 
became known às, ees, was; 
established on North Fifth street: 
between the two railroads. 

The principal John Donaldson, 
received $800 a year, and also 
taught the eighth grade of 20 pupils. 
Mr. M. H. Wilson received $700 a, 
year for teaching the seventh 
grade of 23 pupils. Miss Josephine 
L. Patty receiver $550 a year for 
teaching 18 pupils in her one sixth 
grade class and eleven pupils in 
her second sixth grade class. Jen- 
nie Farnham received $525 for 
teaching her fifth grade class of 
33 pupils for a year. Mary H. 
Messimore received $475 a year for 
teaching her fourth grade class of 
45 pupils, while Hattie Scudder 
taught 52 pupils of the third grade 
for $425 a year. 

Katherine Lamb received $320 a 
year for teaching a class of 14 
second graders and two first grade 
classes—24 in the first class and; 
‘15 in the latter. Miss Kate Ebbitt,: 
‘however, received $500 a year for 
teaching three first grade classes 
|—21 pupils each in the first two 
classes and 12 pupils in the third 
class. 

Crawford Pupils Remembered. 


The writer remembers only three 
pupils in this school intimately 
enough to recall rauch of their 
adult professions. These pupils} 
‘were Walter Duenweg, Theodore 
|Frank and Willie Balch. The writ- 
er feels sure, however, that there 
must be schoolmates of these and 
others still living who might know 
some of their activties in later life. 
|Any information would be much 
appreciated. xd 

Walter Duenweg was in Miss 
‘Mary Messimore's fourth grade, 
and his father was a member of the 
firm of Finkbiner and Duenweg. 
Walter succeeded his father in the 
business, but later became engaged 
with John Bruns in the sale of 
explosives. Walter married Frankie 
Jeffers, who was in the third grade 
of school at the Hulman School un- 
der Miss Jennie Jackson in 1880. 

Theodore Frank (or Theo or 
Dode, as he was often called) was 
also in the fourth grade. Theo) 
was the son of Samuel Frank, an; 
early manufacturer of overalls,: 
and his father, also named Samuel, ' 
had been a clothier. Theo entered, 
into business with his father after 
finishing school, and the firm name; 
became Samuel Frank & Sons. 
Theo's sister Hattie married Judy 
Thorman of the firm of Thorman 
& Schloss, who dealt in men’s) 
wear. | 


Identified With Pioneer Life Here 


Willie Balch was in the third 
Srade under Miss Hattie Scudder 
and in later life took active interest 
in retail associations. At the time 
of his death he was secretary of 
the Retail Merchants’ Board at In- 
dianapolis. 
Voorhees School. 


Louise Barbour, acting as both 
principal and teacher of the sixth 
grade of 44 pupils, for which she 
received $625 a year, had in her 
class Ed Duddleston, Emil Ehr-, 
man and Fred Longman. | 

About all the writer can recall; 
about Ed Duddleston is that the! 
two attended high school at the! 
same time, and that Ed died with-| 
in a few years after graduation. | 
However, the writer remembers 
Ed’s brother, “Lon,” (also legally 
A. C.) Duddleston quite well. “Lon” 
was an old-time editor, city clerk 
and originator and leader of the 
famous Uniform Rank, K of P, 
drill team. This drill team won so 
many competitive drills that they 
were finally barred from compe- 
tition in such events. 

Emil Ehrman became associated | 
with his family in the Ehrmann; 
Overall Factory and his brother| 
Max, in the second grade under | 
Miss Annie Thomas in 1880, be-| 
came a well known poet and writer. 
Max was greatly responsible for 
getting into print many points con- 
cerning the up-bringing in Terre 
Haute of our beloved son and song 
writer, Paul Dresser. Both Emil 
and Max Ehrmann died in recent 
years. X 

Fred Longman (whose sister, 
Lottie, was in high schooi in 1880, 
and a younger sister, Nellie, was 
in Miss Ida Davis' class of 50 
fourth graders, for which the teach- 
er received $425 per year), was an- 
other classmate of the writer when 
he was in high school. Upon grad- 
;uation Fred Longman became em-| 
i ployed in the auditing office of the 
|Vandalia Railroad; the office, at 
[the time, was on the second floor 
‘of the ennsylvania Railroad 
; Freight House. This second floor 
‘Is in the process of being re- 
imoved, and the buliding being 
imade a one-story one. 

The Fifth Grade. 


In Miss Mattie A. Logan's fifth 
'grade class of 32 pupils, whom she 
taught for $550 a year, Was Ar-| 
thur Griswold. He was an office! 
mate of Fred Longman’s at the! 
| Vandalia Railroad. Upon the com-! 
¡pletion of the Union Station, the. 
auditor's office was moved into, 
that building, and when the Van- 
dalia Line was acquired by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, the; 
auditor's office was moved to Pitts-; 
burg, Pa. à 

Miss May McEwan talght her 51; 
pupils of the third grade for $125: 
a year, and among her pupils 
were Carl Wittenberg, Jessie Pur- 


due, Bert Duddleston and George 
Greenleaf. 


udi 
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"Carr Wittenberg became a sales-| 
man for a produce house, but in 
those days he would most likely, 
‘have been termed a traveling man; 
or a drummer. He bought out the 
ifirm for which he had been work- 
ing, but later sold it and became 
employed at the U.S. Powder Com- 
pany. The containers for the pow- 
der were made by the Up-To-Date 
Manufacturing Company on “North 
Tenth street. , 

Jessie Purdue was the daugh- 
ter of Lemuel Ford Purdue, for 
many years a local dealer of natu-, 
ralice. When Jessie married W. L.! 
Halstead the couple moved to Lou-; 
isville, Ky., where the husband} 


again became an editor of a news-; 


paper there. i 


vert Duddleston, another brother 
of "Lon" and Ed, became city 
clerk after the death of his brother 
"Lon." Bert died just recently. 

For many years George Green- 
leaf was an instructor in industrial 
arts at Rose Polytechnic, and he, 
too, died recently. 
| Miss Annie Thomas taught a sec- 
ond grade class of 40 pupils and 
a first grade class of 14 pupils for 
[$360 a year. In her second grade 
jclass were Charlie Burcham, Max 
‘Ehrmann (mentioned earlier), and 
Charlie Reynolds. Of her first 
graders, the writer know only 
Willie Williamson. 

For a good many years Charlie 
Burcham held a very good position 
iwith The Standard Wheel Works 
|Company. 

Charlie Reynolds was the grand- 
son of Benjamin Gillman, our first 
pork packer in Terre Haute, who 
‘sent loaded barges down the Mis- 
sissippi as early as 1824. Charlie 
died a few years ago, but his sis- 
ter, Helen Vurnham, is still living. 

Willie Williamson was the son of 
Lee Williamson, superintendent of 
the Water Works Company for 
many years. | 

In Miss Lizzie E. Boyer's class of! 
35 first graders, whom she taught! 
for $500 a year, wéré Walter Haley 
and Walter Davy. 

Walter Haley was the son of 
James Haley, a Civil War veteran. 
Walter was with the clothiers, Thor- 
man & Schloss, for a while but left}: 
them to become the second partner 
in the firm of Quinlan & Haley, 
dealers in men’s wear. Walter was 
killed by a hit and run driver about 
ten years ago. 

Walter Davy was the son of a 
retired locomotive engineer, and 
he entered railroad work in the 
freighting department of the Van- 
dalia Railroad. | 
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First Building Built Here For 
: SchoolsPur poses Old Seminary Hall 


X By A. R. Markle. 
TRE, FIRST building erected for 

school purposes was the old 
Seminary, which was demolished 
for the erection of the Normal 
School. This. was erected by the 
county and opened as the Vigo Col- 
legiate Institute. 

With the establishment of the 
free public school, the building and 
the grounds was bought by the city 
School trustees. Their first build- 
ing, however, became known as 
the North Terre Haute School and 
still stands at the southwest corner 
of Third and Locust streets. A| 
one-story building, it contained two 
rooms and was in use by the m 
schools, with the exception of the 
time in which the trustees mid 
obliged to suspend operations due| 
to lack of funds. During that in- 
terval it became a subscription 
school, taught by P. B. O'Reilly, 
who still carried on when the pub- 
lic school resumed operation. 

With the opening of the school 
on the east side of Fifth street, be- 
tween the railroads, he moved his 
classes from this old building to 
the new one. Calling the classes to 
order on the last morning, he had 
[them take their books, slates and 
[other equipment and formed them 
lin columns of two's and marched 
over to the new school building, 
where he continued without inter- 
;ruption, 

The First District School. 

This building stood on the lot at 
the southwest corner of Fourth 
and Mulberry streets, where the 
proprietors of the town had re- 
served a quarter of a block, 
marked on the map by a letter S, 
indicating Seminary. 


LI 


Tbis was a large, two-story build- 
ing having four rooms on each 
floor, and a basement which could 
be used for class rooms. The 
building was used for public meet- 
ings, lectures and other forms of 
public entertainment and many 
nationally-known figures, both men 
and women, lectured here. 

With the close of the spring term, 
in 1878, the building was demol- 
ished and in its place arose a new 
building known for many years as 
the James Hook School, but techni- 
cally the First Ward School. John 
Donaldson was principal here at 
one time. 

As a list of the teachers of nearly 
60 years ago might be interesting 
the principals of each of the follow- 
ing schools will be given with each 
of them. 

The high school occupied this 
building until 1869, when it re- 
moved to the east half of the first 
floor of the old Normal building. 
In 1887 the high school moved to 
Seventh and Walnut streets where| 
it later became known as Wiley 
High School. 

The next building still stands, 
with very little alteration, at the 
southwest corner of Third and Oak 
streets. This was a more substan-! 
tial structure of pleasing appear- 
ance, although it would probably 
be condemned for public use un- 
der the more stringent rules of the 
present day. This later became the 
Ninth District School with Miss 
Adelaide Sparks, one time princi- 
pal here. 

Second District School. 


This was erected about 1870 at 
the southeast corner of Seventh 
and Swan streets. As time went 
on all these later schools grew 


too small and were added to, to! 
increase their capacity with the in- 


crease of the school enumeration. 
It was finally sold and the site is 
now an oil station. Miss Jennie 
E..Fearsham was at one time the 
principal here. 

Third District School. 

This building still stands at the 
northeast corner of Third and Far- 
rington streets and is now known 
as the Crawford School. The one 


time principal there was Miss 
Helen E. Tyler. 


VIGO 


4 
| Fourth District School. 

This was erected on a lot bought 
from Sylvester Sibley, who later 
sold some additional space as the 
playground became too small. 
Known as the Voorhees School, it 
was doubled in size and is now aj 
Syrian Church. The one time | 
cipal there was Joseph A. Boyer. 

- Fifth District School. 

This was built about 1870 at the| 
northeast corner of Twelfth and 
Chestnut streets. Doubled in size, 
its one time principal was Miss 
Rae E. Wilkins. The upper floors 
‘being removed, it became a Jaun- 
dry, which is still operating. 

Sixth District School. | 
- Built in 1870, at the southwest 
|corner of Twelfth and Ohio streets, 
it has been doubled in size and it 
is now known as the Thompson 
School. Its one-time principal was 
|John L. Gordon. Many of its 
pupils of former years have or- 
ganized a club in honor of the old 
school and hold regular méetings. 

Seventh District School. 

This stands on Second Avenue, 
between Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
streets. Saved from demolition by 
a vigorous protest of its patrons, 
it went through some remodeling 
and is still in use. Its one-time 
principal was William Ward. 

Eighth District School. | 

This was once the township 
school; but was taken over when 
its vicinity became a part of Terre 
Haute, Its one-time principal being 
Chester L. Fidlar, who later be- 
came a music teacher in the city 
Schools. 

Tenth District School. | 

This was a frame building, lo- 
cated at 1500 South 13% street, 
whose one-time principal was John 
W. Sims. It was later merged 
into the Booker Washington ey 

Eleventh District School. 

This was known as the Training; 
School and occupied part of the 
Normal School Building. Its one- 
'time principali was Miss Kate 
Moran. With the erection of Stalk- 
er Hall, on Mulberry street, the 
Training School occupied it, until 


Co, 


the completion of the new Labora- 

tory School on Chestnut, between: 
Seventh and Eighth streets. 
Twelfth District’ School. 

This was located at 202 Crawford 

street, but served for only a few 
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By John G. Biel 


The history of civilization is full 
of incidents of the short sighted- | 
ness of men. The caveman did not 
appreciate the significance of fire; 
nobody realized the value of the 
firs. wheel but who are we to be | 
indignant with people 100 years ago 
—nor 1.000 or 5,000? What they did |! 
then—in the light of our times, to- 
day—may seem wrong or even in- 
conceivable but still we—in the 
light of their times—might cer- 


į tainly have done the same thing in 


exactly the same manner. 
Men of the past are known, to- |: 


' day, by the things they did actu- 


ally do. Abraham Lincoln said, in 
his annual message to Congress, 
in 1862: “We ... will be remem- 
bered in spite of ourselves. No 
personal significance or insignifi- 
cance can scare one or another of 
us. The fiery trial through which 
‘we pass, wil light us down in 
honor or dishonor to the latest gen- | 
eration . . . We shall nobly save— | 
or meanly lose—the last best hope 
of earth." Of course, he was talk- | 
ing about the decisions to be made 
and actions to be taken in that 
terrible conflict between the states 
known as the Civil War. Still, the 
principle applies even to the con- 
duct of a school system. 

The great thirst for learning in 
America has been very common 
since colonial times but frontier 
conditions were usually unfavor- 
able for the development of formal 


1785 reserved the sixteenth sec-. 
tion of each congressional town- | 
ship so that the proceeds from its | 
subsequent sale could be used to | 
establish schools. Entirely too | 


d 

IN PETITIONING 
permission to enter the Union. the 
Indiana 
made doubly sure— a 


.į local schools. Congress complied. | 
In the Enabling Act, not only was i 


ey 919 mi 9 ; 
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| | Hear the Tread of 


| 


Pioneers | 
"EBD iss | 
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Congréss for 


Territorial Legislature ! 
nd request- | 
ed confirmation of—the promise | 
of that section of land in each con- 
gressional township for the use of 


that sixteenth section reserved but, 
in addition, one entire township 
—to be designated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States—was re- . 
served for the use of a "seminary 
of learning.” 


Indiana's first Constitütion con- 
firmed that the delegates who! 
drew it up appreciated that} 
"knowledge and learning. gener- 
ally diffused through a commun- 
ity" was "essential to the preser- 
vation of a free government" and 
that "spreading the opportunities 
and advantages through the va- | 
rious parts of the country" were} 


j 
They ascer- 
tained that there was a school 


1n, on Jan. 21, 1853. 
J population at that time f 1,324; 
few qualified teachers. The sta.e, being 615 males and 719 :emales. 
was overrun by “educational tran- | The board proposed a 30c tax on 
sients and incompetents.” The | each $100 for school purposes—ar.: 


governors even stopped making :|—but still the whole thing dragged | 
mA hib: pe run along. The board purchased—for | 
e 2 5 lu 4: ! 
ture. For years, statute had been | *300—a building, on leased ground, | 
added upon statute but it resulted; in the southern part of the city | 
in nothing but a “jumble of wheels and purchased two one-room houses | 
within wheels." One legislator ' in the northern part. The total | 
even peni o Hd a to brago Ti peus ele Ms E mm the 
“When I die want my epitaph | school population of 1,324! 
written ‘Here lies an enemy of; These first schools were opened | 
fred. schools 59 Until ree Mills ; Sept. 12, 1853. but Mes n 
came along with his School Law | in August of 1854. was not unti 
of 1849, very little had been accom- į 1860 that a new era dawned for 
plished—but that is another story. i free schools. The Terre Haute. 
_Terre Haute — having its incep- | School Trustees at that time em- 
| unn » the same oes ee Rein f od a el 
of Indiana — proceeded aion ‘being $3. or the lot of them— 
on a par with the other centers of and rented additional buildings. 
the state on the school question. There was no school superintendent 
In 1824 R. W. Gail was teaching a| put the trustees took care of those 
school in Terre Haute as he adver-| duties in addition to their regular | 
tised porum iT MA ones. The schools, at D tine. 4 
paper ada f to were the old seminary building— ' 
E v We a PE is which stood where Indiana sue | 
NINH denm HUE Teachers College now stands—a 
| some indication in the old es house in North Terre Haute of two | 
aere Oed schoo! rooms, the First District builtin 
Another early teacher in Terre 2 Eds PIE cornerdor his 
‘Haute was Charles T. Noble. He , z 


l left a diary in which he records: |, 


| 


| 
| 


"highly conducive to this end.” So 
the Indiana General Assembly was 
charged with the duty to preserve 
and improve these reserved sec- 
tions of land until they were sold 
and then to use the proceeds as a 
permanent fund “for the exclusive | 
purpose of promoting the interest | 
of literature and the sciences and 


'“The first effort made in Terre: 
Haute to erect a building for wor- | 
iship and school was by Judge A. 
l Kinney, John F. Cruft, Elijah Til 
* Jotson, Moody Chamberlain, Thom- : 
as Houghton, Russell Ross, Enoch | 
Dole and Mathew Stewart who 
formed a joint stock company." 


‘for the support of seminaries and! There was not much cash money | 


i | publie schools.” 


Jonathan Jennings, the first Gov- 


i| ernor, in his 'first message to the 
I| State Legislature in 1816, urged 
i| both bodies to take immediate, 


1 ( ij definite steps to set into moti 
education. The Land Ordinance of || a school 2 onon 


system. 


was prolonged — by wrangle after <i 
wrangle — for over a generation, 
resulting 
Tuition was not free and schools | 


in absolutely nothing. | | 


The matter |: 


i 0 || were not — and were not generally | 
much reliance was placed on this || expected to be — free or equally 
provision and a great deal more | open to all. By 1832—sixteen years 
was expected from it than could ||after Indiana had become a state 
ever — or did — materialize. Two | of the union—the population had 
years later, the Ordinance of 1787, ' reached 400,000, of which 100.000 
which established the Northwest were children of school age. yet 

| Territory, came along with its; a very insignificant number `of 

[famous and well-known clause:! these were in school—or, in fact, 

' “Religion, morality and knowl- any way provided for—as “. . . the 

| edge, being necessary to good gov-, state was without tangible re. ' 
ernment and the happiness of man- sources for the accomplishment of 
kind, schools and the means of] their education.” 

education shall forever be en- | + + + 
couraged.” This was an expres! EVEN HAD THE STATE been able | 
sion of a very desirable goal—but 


not much more. 
D St eT NE i 


‘to finance schools, there were very 
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, around in those days so the sub- | 
scriptions to this company com- ` 
prised days of labor, so many || 
‘brick, pieces of lumber, hauling, 
etc., and nearly every head of a 4 
į family then in the little town sub- 
scribed something or other. This 
‘effort resulted in the building, in || 
1827. of the old brick school house 
which originally stood on the north- Í 
west corner of Fifth and Walnut | 
Streets. It was not completed until . ! 
1831. This was in reality a “‘peo- 
ple's" school—a truly co-operative | 
effort—but it had nothing at all to 
do with the state's public school 
System. 
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+ + + 
EVEN AS LATE as 1858, there} 
were no “‘public schools" in Terre 
Haute. There were several private , 
ones but the members of the board ' 
of school trustees just could not 


| seem to accept their responsibil- 


ities and get anything done. They 
made several abortive attempts 
er that first board was sworn) 
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qs Pioneer a i TEX 


By DOROTHY JCLARK | | 5 7. a Lae 
“In early times the ketier as S000 ag f therelnveras » enough id a 


neighborhood, would meet and agree upon the erection’ ofa school?“ 


house and meeting-house*combined. No subscriptions were taken up 
for either purpose, but the men all turned out, made a day of it, and 
by night the church and school would be completed. Then they would” 
look for a teacher, hoping to get one who could atjleast "read, write’. 
and cipher." In some localities this was placing the standard too high,’ 

and they would employ one.who could go no farther ‘than spelling and. 
reading," but who could ; only” m. their *name: with | an- *X.* 


The most aristocratic: 
the rule of three. de gne sa 
crude log cabins & 


made"—lumber was too scarce, 


the "fathers" thought the ground 


M would do. The window was. 


lopening provided by leaving ‘out 
a log on one síde of the house, and 


covering ‘it with greased pap 


The roof was, of clapboards, fast- 
S| ened down by means of a binder, 


as one would make safe a load 
a) hay on d wagon. ~ 
i Had No Desks.» 


ps ‘ 


| The seats’ were halves ‘of lind 
| logs, with flat sides up, and wooden 


pins for-legs; the backs the chil-» 
dren carried” with. them. ^ Thega 


were no desks.” Along the side of 
the house and below the window, 
that there might be as much light 


jas possible, was an eighteen-inch,! 


‘plank used as a writing/desk,’ Big - 


and little reached up ;and bent 


down that they might" "learn to 
write. The „desk didn't exactly 
| fit everyone." Suova 

tive school. 

The spelling book : cand “Leth. 


mitic” were standbys. f f The. pupils + 


recited each ‘in’ his! turn. The 
teacher, with an "educator'* three 
or four feet long in his hand, would 
occasionally "stimulate". a young 
student to think faster. Discipline 
was enforced by seasoned! beech 
|] switcher or oak rulers—either chil- 
I| dren. were more difficult in’ those’ 
“days, or the teachers did not 


understand them. “Of course, we-. 


must remember this wag long be- 
fore the time of Dr. Spock! q 
The leading may in, the neighbor- 


i| hood would “‘pass on the applicant 


for a school,"-and this was all the 


B “certificate” needed.” "The school- 


Ei was made up by getting signers, 
W different prices being charged per 
M month, depending on the size or 
d the advancement, of the respective 
3 pupils. 


er bf round o or 
hewn logs with thg cracks chinked 
with mud, ‘moss jand, twigs.’ One 
corner was used’ for a. fireplace 
and ‘from this ascended „a stone 
chimney. The’ floor was “ready 


‘the primis. ie 


v "hen | there’ "vas 


80 


an 


er. 


belle of the neighborhood, who 'he 
married"if she’ Wag getting a Bttle 
‘old, and settled in the neighborhood 
as a "renter." If she was young 
enna she jilted him, arid he went 
on his.singing way to pew pas- 
oe All the schools of that day 
were subscription: schools payable 
monthly? “wt >= $E 
P So far as the most ancient rec- 
ords throw uu light on ithe sub- 
ject, ' R. “Gail was ‘teaching 
school in Terre Haute in°1824, He 
advertised: in the newspaper of 
that year that he would ibe glad 
i| to receive “most kinds of produce 
in payment for tuition.” Tt might 
have been possible in those ‘days. 
to have seen a well-grown youth 
on his way*to school with a sack 
of beans on his shoulder to pay, his: 
way. Some years'ago a very an- 
{| cient pioneer related that ‘he had 
g | paid the teacher in walnuts, which 
he had gathered and .packed. on. 
foot some miles: from; tbe: anug 
grove,“ "t — Qa! A 


of 


en 


There was” a “sctiol-master ned 


before Gail, "however. The early 
settler, Rev. W. W. Modesitt, ‘tells, 
in his memoirs that: James Thayer 
was the first to open a school in 
P Terre Haul oF probably án; Vigo 
a County. * Ms 
21 Stock Company forma Y 

M In 1827 was the first effort made 

in Terre Haute to erect a build- 
ing for worship and school. The 
Joint stock-company was formed 
iby Judge A. Kinney, John F. Cruft, 
Elijah Tillotson, Moody Chamber- 
lain, Thomas Houghton, ^ Russell 
Ross, Enoch Dole, Mathew Stewart 


house on the northwest corner! of 
Fifth and Walnut, now the Catholic 


fied ift Bhi wars to. 


agiri wa 


e singing 
method’ of ‘teaching. "This. worked 
the best “on “geography,” and ` the 
whole face of the earth was sung 
‘over, Then’came the writing mas- 
ter—what’ screaming “eagles ^ and 
flourishes. he could make: Next fo 
the. stagé^driver, however, came 
the singing’ master—he of the tun- 
ing fork ahd’ the ‘Old, Missouri 
Harmony.” He ‘always courted. the 


and- resulted in ‘a‘’brick * school- $ 


MLittle"money was subscr bed, bu 
Ofie would subscribe so" many days’: 


many brick er lumber, or anything 
needed: The people litersy all con-, 
tributed: their; mite to 'this impor- 
d tant ` building. This was the peo-. 
| ple'a:school' truly, a’ proud monu- 
ment tò their devotion to thé cause 
of education; and'it placed Terre. 
Haute in advance of the times." 
“As early ag May, 11853, & public 
meeting was called st the Courts 
house: for, “the purpose of considere 
| ing“ tha propriety ‘of ‘erecting ^ & ^ 
county" seminary building: This: 
buildmng'^was-finally bulltton the 
‘ground where 1.B.T.C. now stands.’ 
"1n 1846 there wes mention in the: 
newspaper’ of the Wabash ‘Female’ 
cademy: TAlso, at. various™times, 
advertisements appeared of | private, 
schools, Teire Haute. had'one ins 
stitution of which iit could. boast 


was-opened for reception of' pupils 
Sept. 8, 1858, and was successfully 
conducted for 10 years. The build- 
ings were situated on' South Sixth 
street on eight and one-half acres 
of ground. A parlor and sleeping | 
room were furnished to each two 
young ladies. Courses were offered 
in mental and moral sciences, nat- 
ural sciences, ancient law and lit- 
erature, music, English. classical 
studies and fine arts. 

"The first effort to establish free 

public schools in Terre Haute inde-' 
pendent of Harrison Twp. may be 
dated Jan. 21, 1853. There were 
1,324 children between the ages of 
5 and 21 years, according to the 
| enumeration taken at this time. 
| Salaries ranged from $18 to $40 per 
month for women teachers and 
$746 for the superintendent. 

In 1860 schools were opened Oct. 
1 with 18 teachers for a term of | 
five months at the cost of $2,550 
and $500 for superintendent. In 
1879, according to the enumeration, 
there were 8,732 children, with 
2,988 over 15 years, There were 
4,085 pupils enrolled and the aver- 

| age number of teachers was 78.° ` 
= I know of no territory or state 
thet manifested an equally pro- 
found and intelligent Interest in the 
subject of education as has-Indiana, 
commencing with her first terri- 
torial existence in 1800. "When In- 
diana became a state in 1816, the 
young legislature was invested with 
the rich heritage of 72,080 acres of 
land, for the sole purpose of ad- 
vancing the schools, and aiding in 
establishing a seminary of learning. 


work, hauling,' brick-laying, ‘or? so` 


The. Terre Haute Female" College $ 
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| Pioneer Schools In Vigo Co. 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
| In early times the settlers, as soon as there were enough in a 
neighborhood, would meet and agree upon the erection of a school- 
house and meeting-house combined. No subscriptions were taken up 
|| for either purpose, but the men all turned out, made a day of it, and 
! by night the church and school would be completed. Then they would 
look for a teacher, hoping to get one who could at least "read, write 
| and cipher." In some localities this was placing the standard too high. 
| 


and they would employ one who could go no farther than spelling and 
reading, but who could only sign their name with an "X." 
| The most aristocratic were satisfied if the teacher could “cipher to 


the rule of three." “ T 5 
crude log cabins either of round or bic a PUES E School 
| | hewn logs with the cracks chinked | different prices p «i d signers, 
with mud, moss and twigs. One | month, den mni UE aree per 
,Corner was used for a fireplace | the advancement of the cec sicui 
[and from this ascended a stone | pupils, i € respective 
‘chimney. The floor was “‘ready- ee 
made”—lumber was too scarce, so Singing Method, 
the Biotners, thought the ground m ae s e singing 
wou o. e window was an Ing. is t 
| opening provided by leaving out ! ie best on geography, aub 
| a log on one side of the house, and | Whole face of the earth was sung 
Y covering it with greased paper. | AE came the writing mas- 
\ The roof was of clapboards, fast- | flouri m Screaming eagles and 
| ened Bom by means of a Binder. | e i igen maike, Next to 
Payton Uo. e Sane a oad "| the singing master—he of LUE 
Had No Desks. ing fork and the “Old Missouri 
/ The seats were halves of linden, hae eon. Hegelian courted the 
logs, with flat sides up, and wooden marted ut she Nares yia pe 
pins for legs; the backs the chil old, and settled in the neighborhood 
paren carried with them. There | 25 8 “renter.” If she was young 
| iwere no desks. Along the side or | enough, she jilted him, and he went 
on his singing way to new pas- 
tures. All the schools of that day 
metum om Schools, payable 


So far as the most ancient rec- 
, ords throw any light on the .sub- 
fit eve ae desk didn’t exactly Lee B. W. Gail was teaching 
| tive sol rc Such was the primi- Sehgal, Pane Ente in 1824. He 
+ in the news 
RED Spelling book and “retp. || at year that he would be giad 
adi were standbys. The pupils | to receive “most kinds of produce 
ue each in his turn. The |l? Payment for tuition." It might 
ne er, with an “educator” three | %aVve been possible in those days 
| or four feet long in his han d, would to have seen a well-grown youth 
| geeasionally "stimulate" a young on his way to school with a sack 
student to think faster, Discipline of beans on his shoulder to pay his 
was enforced by seasoned beech | Way: Some years ago a very an- 
switcher or oak rulers—either chil. cient pioneer related that he had 
ren were more difficult ik me paid the teacher in walnuts, which 
days, or the teachers did to he had gathered and packed on 
| understand them. foot some miles from the walnut 
| must remember this was long be- eve 
iyd ES time of Dr, Spock! There was a school-master here 
p ading man in the neighbor. | before Gail, however. The early 
i ould „pass on the applicant | S¢ttler, Rev. W. W. Modesitt, tells 
a school, and this was all the |i his memoirs that James Thayer 
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v S the first 10 open 2 scnooi in 
1 ere Haute, or proba y in Vigo 
County. 

Stock Company Formed. 

In 1827 was the first effort made 
in Terre Haute to erect a build- 
ing for worship and school. The 
joint stock company was formed 
by Judge A. Kinney, John F. Cruft, 
Elijah Tillotson, Moody Chamber- 
lain, Thomas Houghton, Russell 
Ross, Enoch Dole, Mathew Stewart 
and resulted in a brick school- 
house on the northwest corner of 
Fifth and Walnut, now the Catholic 
Church property. 

Little money was subscribed, but 
one would subscribe so many days' 
work, hauling, brick-laying, or so 
many brick or lumber, or anything 
needed. The people literally all con- 
tributed their mite to this impor- 
tant building. This was the peo- 
ple's school truly, a proud monu- 
ment to their devotion to the cause 
of education, and it placed Terre 
Haute in advance of the times. 

As early as May, 1853, a public 
meeting was called at the Court- 
house for “the purpose of consider- 
ine the propriety of erecting a 
county seminary building." This 
building was finally built on the 
ground where I.S.T.C. now stands. 

In 1846 there was mention in the 
newspaper of the Wabash Female 
Academy. Also, at various times, 
advertisements appeared of private 
schools. Terre Haute had one in- 


stitution of which it could boast. 
The Terre Haute Female College 
was opened for reception of pupils 


|| Sept. 8, 1858, and was successfully 


conducted for 10 years. The build- 
ings were situated on South Sixth 
street on eight and one-half acres 
of ground. A parlor and sleeping 
room were furnished to each two 
I| young ladies. Courses were offered 
| in mental and moral sciences, nat- 
| ural sciences, ancient law and lit- 
erature, music, English classical 
studies and fine arts. 
|| The first effort to establish free 
|| public schools in Terre Haute inde- 
pendent of Harrison Twp. may be 
dated Jan. 21, 1853. There were 
1,324 children between the ages of 
5 and 21 years, according to the 
enumeration taken at this time. 
Salaries ranged trom $18 to $40 per 
month for women teachers and 
$746 for the superintendent. 

In 1860 schools were opened Oct. 
1 with 18 teachers for a term of 
l five months at the cost of $2,550 
:and $500 for superintendent. In 
1879, according to the enumeration, 
;there were 8.732 children, with 
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2.938 over 15 years. Tr-re were 
4,035 pupils enrolled and the aver- 
age number of teachers was 78. 

I know of no territory or state 
that manifested an equally pro- 
found and intelligent interest in the 
subject of education as has Indiana, 
commencing with her first terri- 
torial existence in 1800. When In- 
diana became a state in 1816, the 
young legislature was invested with 
the rich heritage of 72.080 acres of 
land, for the sole purpose of ad- 
vancing the schools, and aiding in 
establishing a seminary ot learning. 
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ioneer School Teachers Come to Vigo County | 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK ld- IZ -AY - 2 | 


Back in New Hampshire in 1820, a school teacher, Moody Chamb ; marri¢d his sweetheart, Betsey 
Dole, also a grammar school teacher. Their certific ates or teacher's licenses have been preserved by | 
their descendants, and are most interesting. Written in long hand on plain paper was the necessary in- | 
formation. The penmanship was a work of art, and though brown with age, the charm of expression is ; 
easily read. Following is a copy of the two certifica tes. “St. Albans, March 24, 1813. To whom it may ` 
concern: This may certify that Mr. Moody Chamb erlain has attended the Academy under my superin- 
tendance, that T am acquainted with his literary im provements. And I do cheerfully recommend him to 
; Be papare id m E c n public as a young gentleman of moral recititude. and well qualified to ; 
E n English schools in our country in suci K g i 
ll Hill, Principal of St. Albans Academy." untry i Ui bray ches as are generally taught. (signed) Ira | 
.| “This certifies that Betsey Dole, ' a> 
the bearer hereof, has been ex- 
amined by me, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic and English grammar, 

: and in my 
opinion, is well 
aualified to in- 
struct an Eng- 
lish school. 
(signed) Timo- 
thy Parkhurst, 
A.B. Amhurst, 
January 15, 
1814." 

Like so many 
other young, 


A RI 
Graciously declining all invitations 
to stay in town where all homcs 
were opened to them, they decided 
ilo camp out in the country near 
the trail until they could build their 
own home. The campsite they 
chose was in the big prairie cast 
of town, at the place where now. 
stands the Terre Haute House. 
They chose as the location for their 
new home a tract of woodland, | 
south of the trail, away from the 
‘town square, and built their log 


34 


Dorthy J. Clark. 


cabin in Ohio strcet. 
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! couples at that time, Moody 
| Chamberlain and his new bride 
| decided to “heed the call of the 

West." From their New England 
| home in Bedford, New Hampshire, 
' they set forth on the long journey 

to the wilderness of Indiana. 


| Slowly and steadily they traveled, | 


making practically the entire trip 
. by water, toward the little village 
J of Terre Haute, situated in the 
“beautiful valley of the Wabash.” 


bors from the East wended their 
way down the streams, camping at 
night by the wayside, keeping 
watch against Indians, sometimes 
delayed by swollen streams, some- ! 
times detained for weeks by froz- 
en waters, month after month, 
going forward to the land of op-| 
portunity—going West. 
Floating down the Ohio River, 
they reached the mouth of the Wa- 
. bash River. Then they forced their 
| flat boats, by the aid of long poles, 
] upstream until they reached Terre 
i Haute. 
Reach Destination. 


Late one afternoon in 1821 two 
{men of Terre Haute rode in from 
ithe woods, where they had been 
*cutting down trees, and announced 
that another flatboat had been 
sighted coming up the Wabash. 
Immediately the entire village was 
^in a state of excitement. Who could 

it be? From where had they come? 


| Day after day, this group of neigh- 
| 


Were thcy your relatives or minc? , 


What news did they bring from 
|friends back home in the East? 
Would they stop in Terre Haute or 
move farther north? 

If there was any power in the 
united spirit of the entire popula- 


tion of Terre Haute, these friends : 


would not go farther north or west. 
Terre Haute needed more citizens ' 
and the present residents would be 
more than cordial to them. From 
every log cabin in the village came 
forth people to welcome the new- 
comers. 


Moody Chamberlain and hi si 
| bride had reached their new home. | 


m -— & n 


Later Mr. Chamberlain pur- 
chased several lots on North Sev- 
enth street which at the present 
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The General Assembly passed 
the Revised School Law. of 1855, 
renewing'the power of taxation 
by local Boards: of Education, 
ete, and on May 7, 1855,'the 
Common Council of Terne Haute 
(D t5 177 ? passed "an: or- 
' dinance * mak- 
*ing® effective 
“the powers ‘of 


girls between 
(aml the ages of 5 
sand 21 years. 

Dus 3.000 On March 18, 
1857, the local school board au- 
thorized the erection of a First 
District “school building known 
as No. ,4, and’ later'as Hook 
School, on land at the corner of 
Fourth and Mulberry ' streets, 
which had been "reserved for a 
seminary” in the first town plat. 
The first city directory of the 
city of 1858 stated “there are, at 
present, no public schools." ' 
In 1860 public schools support- 
ed wholly by taxation came to 
Terre Haute to stay. The schools 
opened in October of that year 
with 18 properly qualified teach- 
ers for a fivemonth term. 
There was no superintendent yet, 
and all administration “was caT- 
ried out by the trustees. Accord- 


2s 


ing to Mr. Wiley's writings "from 
1863 to  1906,. save church 
schools, private schools were 


ractically out of competition 
ith public schools.” ; 
~ Six In First High School. 
The Terre Haute High School 
was originally organized at the 
opening of the 1863-64 session 
with Hs pupils, who graduated 


T A- AR De A 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK "Y7 ^ ( i 4 s i 
us "Last week in my column, “Public and Private Schools of; Terre. Haute,” I tried to give the pic- 
| ture’ of the school situation here from 1818, when our city" was pfatted, up to the time of the first! 
public school ‘held here in 1853. Then the Public School; Law 
tional and no. schools opened until 1860: In fact, except’ for’ the! 1853-54 session, Terre Haute‘ and; 
all of Indiana for jthat matter, for a lOear period might’ very well have been classified) educa-' 
tionally as belonging to the Dark Ages. ` WO PEST HACER pute ER, 


-were boys and, 
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“of! 1852. was declared unconstitu- | 
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in 1867, Wm. H. Wiley was elect- | each $100 of property, for the 
ed ‘principal in 1869. On, August | state schop! tax;-8 cents for the 
1, 1906 “when, all the district | Jacal" tuition tax; 25 cents was 
schools were "given “names "in- eksed f h polls 8 cent 
stead of abera the high school eM AE et each $100 of 
was named “Wiley High School” y 

in honor of this tes, PADRE DOR grisy for we speciali p 
EL X à EN $322 ax; 50 ‘cents: for this’) special 
‘pot my desk I have a copy of| school tax on each poll, and 2 
"The Eighteenth: Annual;Report | cents was assessed’ ofi each $100 
of the Terre Haute Public | of property for the library? tax. 
Schools" compiled: by ^ Wim. H. | The estimated value of, all school 
Wiley, superintendent, which was | properties * was. $152,021 ^ while 
printed iin 1881 and submitted their interest ^in ^ the “Normal 


rules and fegulations* for the |taling $227,021.00 as the estimat- 


the'charge of the trustees re* "Compare these figures with those 
quired ‘the’ superintendent to | of. today and see how. Terre 
make an annual report of) their Haute has progressed! 

progress and condition. " This|.*: Commencement Program. 
report covered .a total ‘of 197 |". A Jarge part of the 1881 report 
teaching days from. Sept.  6.| was given over to the fifteenth 
,1880, to June 24, 1881. "iwi annual: commencement of the 


entitled to school privileges ac-| was held | for two .consecutive. 
cording to, the enumeration. | nights, Thursday, June 23, and 
There were 31 children in the | Friday, June 24, at the old Naylor 


interesting. statistics: in the re-| expected to perform in the grad- 
port were: Seating “accommoda: | uation exercises either by reading 
tions for 3,754 plus 398 in the|n essay, giving an oration or 
German and recitation rooms. rendering an instrumental or vo- 
There were 4,310 enrolled at the | cal musical: number, With 23 
beginning of the school session |Eraduates it's plain to see why 
of whom 260 withdrew because} it would take two evenings to 
of sickness, 300 withdrew% to | get all these performances over 
learn a trade or go to work, 19| With.’ Reserved seats were sold 
were suspended for persistent | fo the fond parents and friends 
violation of the rules and. there | and after paying the opera house 
were 18 deaths. ' QU ren over -$200 was’ realized, as 

There were 81 teachers em.| Profit. > E 
ployed who were paid an average on the M we Of the Class 
annual salary of $526.02. They|°f 1881 only one, George A. 
ranged, from $320 to $1,250, the Scott, Terre Haute’s ` oldest , at- 
salary ‘of the high school princi- 
pal. The total cost of ‘education 


il, including everything, |: 1 
E dpeüt $16! ‘ ore about most of his- classmates. 


To support the city schools, the | Alma A. Akins marriec a local 

following. tax levy'was made in Aa Apis. Adams hed 
: was assessed on|the highest scholastic average o 

de iducepts ur s i '" |the class; Charlotte Blaké, col- 
ored, died within a few years of 
graduation; Addie "Bartlett; Jert- 
nie Bell became the wife’ of) Mr. 
Scott after teaching’ 10 years 
(her children and grandchildren 
inherit their musical abilities 
from both); Gertrude Benight; 
Minnie, Boelsum; Marcia Li Car-, 
Glover became a druggist, Alma! 
Heyroth; Joseph * Jackson | 


remarkable memory he was able 
to tell me something interesting 


born a negro slave: and became 
a teacher and later'principal o 
Lincoln School; Cora L.“ Kidde 
became ‘4 librarian and mafriedi 


"ets a Mr. Wood; Amalia Kuessner 
ceneNnce gained the most national” farh 
REFER LATE of any of the class by peintin 
Oo NOT circu ivory miniatures of‘ such beauty 
that' she was commissioned to do} 


the portraits of the Russian no 


in Europe! 


Matthew Lytle be-ř 
= 


to the school trustees. The | School building was. $75,000, to- | 


government of the schools under ed’ value of: school properties. [ 


“A total of 8,846 children were Terre Haute High School which 


city who could not read. Some Opera House. Every graduate was Js 


torney, is still with us... With his |, 


bility and other royal personages} 


came an editor of a southern jj 
newspaper; Crawford - McKeen ji 
became a local bank president; 
JohnH. O'Boyle became asso-F 


jeweler 
bee; Naomi Glick (most of thesg 


girls taught for different periods 1 
| after. graduation); Eugene RB. } 


and. married an Orth; Elizabeth | 
Soloman; Nettie Watson and Lil. | 
;lie Simpson , both taught here. | 


' — Sharp. Recollections. 


| | Mr. Scott remembers that the 
girls all wore white dresses ex-|j 
| ¢ept Charlotte Blake who wore 
ee One «girl who should} 
have graduated with the class, 
| quit $cligol a few weeks before 
graduation because~her mother jf 
would not. buy her a white dress. \f 
He remarked that this would not |i 
be, allowed to happen now, be- if 
| cause the teachers take a more 

personal interest;in their pupils. 
Anqther girl was permitted to E 
take part in the exercises but 
Was not graduated because her 
grades; were not high enough. ; 

Principals of, the different 


buildings met every two ^weeks | 
to discuss questions pertaining to } 
school management, and to com- 
pare results et! plans „adopted 0i 
yom time to time. The teachers [J 
f tlie different grades met once hi 
a month to compare amounts of lj 
work accomplished and, to con- |p 
sider methods of teaching. At the M 
general meetings there were lec- fi 
tures, papers were read and such ji 
‘topics discussed as:.“what teach- [E 
ers should do while pupils. are f 
arriving at school from 8:30 tol 
9 a.m.; how to make good spell.| 
ers; recent map changes in Eu-| 
rope and, Asia, and -the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of fre- B 
quent éxaminations." : 
y The. School Board of Trustees f 
in 1881 included: William C. Ball, 
president; Nicholas Stein, Jr., 
treasurer,' 8nd Richard A. Mor- 
ris, Secretary, all appointed b 
f the City Council in those dala. 
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The Terre Haute High seedi i in 190 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


— 


On June 14, 1900 the Terre Haute High School (now known as Wiley High School) pub- 
lished the commencement number of its school publication, “The Mirror.” Described as Vol- 
ume IIT, No. 17 and selling for ten cents, a copy of this scarce historical item was gracious- 
ly loaned to me by Mrs. Harry McIlroy of West Terre Haute. The original purple cover faded 
to a dingy brown and the paper is very brittle, but the contents are still very legible and 


most interesting. 


In the “Salutatory” readers ; 


were asked “not to compare 
with class annuals of other 
schools. This is merely a large 
edition of our school paper 
and does not pretend to com- 
pare with 
them.” 

“Numerous 
efforts, with 
varying suc- 
cess, have 
been made to 
sustain a pa- 
per in the 
Terre Haute 
High School. 

No record 
having been 
preserved of Dorothy d. Clark 
these attempts, any account 
of them must be fragmentary, 
and perhaps incorrect, since 
it must depend on memory 
only. 

“The Class of '82 claims the 
honor of issuing the first of 
these periodicals which had 
correspondents in the ward 
schools. The  editor-in-chief 
was Mr. Elsey Lawrence (who 
later became manager of the 
Casket Factory). 

*Of the various mushroom 
publications during the fol- 
lowing years it has been im- 
possible to gain any definite 
information, until the issuing 
of THE HIGH SCHOOL 
JOURNAL by Don Nixon 
and Walier Lybrand, and THE 
CRIMSON & WHITE by the 
Senior Class of °97. 

Deadly Rivals. 


“These two papers were 
deadly rivals, and a glance 
over their files discloses a 
startling superabundance of 
sarcasm. Both were, at first, 
weeklies, but in January of 
97 the JOURNAL was made 
a monthly, and was estab- 
lished as an organ of the 
Junior Class. Like all class 
publications, however, these 
proved lacking in staying 
qualities, and after about 15 
weeks of venom both quictly 
passed out of existence for 
good and sufficient reasons. 

"The next venture began 
under the present name in 
November '98 with Charles 
McCormick as manager. and 
Louis Weinstein as editor. 
After five weekly issues the 
paper, having proved a fi- 
nancial failure, was aban- 
doned. The following fall, 
however, McCormick organ- 
ized with Don Riddle, a stock 
company, and after paying off 
the old debts again started 
the MIRROR in October '99, 
this time on a much firmer 
basis. 


~ "It was 


issued every two 
weeks. George Hebb, not then 
in high school, was the first 
editor, but certain develop- 
ments making it evident that 
closer connection with the 
School interests was desir- 
able, the manager secured 
the services of Richard Day 
as editor, and asked that a 
teacher be appointed to look 
over the material . . In De- 
cember on behalf of the 
school, Mr. Meek bought out 
the interests of Riddle and 
McCormick. 

“This proved a change for 
the better as it brought about 
the co-operation of the stu- 
dents. The faculty appointed 
W. Barnhart as business man- 
ager. Four editors were 
elected by the school, each 
of whom chose two assistants. 
The new staff took charge 
February 1 and weekly issues 
began without increase in 
price. 

“A complete outfit of type 
was presented by L. F. Gould- 
ing, editor of the TRIBUNE. 


This made it possible for stu- , 


dents to set the type and 
since March 1 nothing except 
printing has been done out 
of the high school building. 
March saw an increase of one- 
half in the size of the paper.” 
Dedicated to A Baby. 


This particular edition of 
the MIRROR was dedicated 
to Dudley Hclmes Meek, the 
new baby son of the school 
principal. The baby's picture 
was featured on the first 
page. 

Page two of this issue 
carried the picture of the 
graduating class including: 
Leroy Stokes, class poet; 
Jessie Cockroft; Hubert Shry- 
er; Bessie Burton, class sec- 
retary; Raymond Modesitt, 
class historian; Marie Asbury; 
Margaret Gray; Grace Mitch- 
ell; Emma Woodward; Pearl 
Daniels; Robert Landrum, 
class treasurer; Laura Shryer; 
Bertha Dodson; John Rat- 
cliffe, class orator; Nell 
Rukes; Ethel Mattox; Margue- 
rite LeTellier; Harry Barba- 
zette; Pearl Viceroy; Daisy 
Shuttleworth; Oscar Ham- 
monds; Clifford Evans; Mabel 
Oliver; Ray Beckman, class 
prophet; Julia Shaley; Frank 
Crawford, class president; 
Mariam Joseph; Richard Day 
Minnie Lammers; Mabel Law- 
rence; Mamie Stocker, Versa 
Linn, Nellie Licht; Irwin 
Toner; Edith Bader, class vice 
president; Hattie Sonnefield; 
Lucy Rogers; Florence Redi- 
fer; Bess Wiselv; Edith Jack- 
son; Bertha Boyer and Anna 

Ripley. 


Y: principal’s 


The class colors were old 
rose and prairie green. The 
class motto was “A Minimis 
ad Maxima.” Two of the class 
yells were included in this 
publication: 

‘eo Hobson. Sampson, 

Do we know what we are 

after? 

Blood and thunder 

Rip! Boom! Bang! 

We're the Nineteen-hundred 

am 


“Ki Yi! Ky Yi! 
Hi clickity boom 
Class of the Century 
Give us room 
We have brains 
We've been taught 
Pride of the High School 
June Naughty Naught." 


I wish I had space to in- 
clude the cntire four verses 
and chorus of the class song, 
"Song of Ye Class of 
Naughty Naught," written hy 
B. E. Dodson with music by 
R. D. Landrum. 

Drop-Out High. 


According to the history of 
this Senior Class of 1900 


which entered high school in 
September of 1896, the 180 
pupils were enrolled under 


the care of Mrs. Graff and 
Miss Torner. Down to 112 by 
the midterm, 94 became soph- 
omores in Rooms 13 and 16 
under Miss Barbour and Miss 
Grover. Sixty of them en- 
tered Room 9 under Miss 


Messmore for their junior 
year. Only 42 of the original 
180 graduated. The drop-out 
percentage was high in those 
days. 

In their senior year the 
long-standing strife between 
the juniors and seniors broke 
out anew during the last few 
weeks. The senior boys left 
their memorial on the front 
of the building in the form 
of a tin sheet emblazoned 
with '00 in red numerals. It 
seems one of the more adven- 
turous lads was lowered out 
an upper window by his 
classmates to accomplish this 
feat. 

Not being able to endure 
this, the Juniors one night 
took it down, and next day 
wore pieces of the tin as 
trophies of their victory. A 
regular pitched battle ensued 
which ended suddenly when 
Participants were called to the 
office and 
tured severely. 


YA 
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Because of this incident the 
class yell of the Junior Class 
which was graduated in June, 
'01, was: "Tin, tin, Senior tin, 
Junior Class! We always win." 
This class included: Julia 
Ryle, Edith Flood, Lester 


` Fisher, Winifred Acock, Her- 


man Welte, Grace Stubbs, 

Bernard Fisher, Naomi 
Hughes, Lola Mason, Helen 
Sandison, Grace Riehle, Daisy 
Bishop, Rose Duenweg, Henri- 
etta Herz, Lewis Snider, Ai- 
leen Spaulding, Lester Ham- 
mond, Linda Armstrong, Sar- 
ah Hunt, Nellie Greggs, Mar- 
guerite Landrum, Ferne Cas- 
to, Laura Pound and May 
Rogers. 

Those students who gradu- 
ated in January, '02, were 
Everet Kibler, Eva Clay, Will 
Robins, Alice Phillips, Guy 
Brill, Edith Eastman, Floy 
Holloway, Nellie Hughes, Ber- 
tha All, Lizzie Missel, Philip 
Rush, Anna Lockwood, John 
Johnson, Nell Ageng, Bessie 
Locke, Nellie Reel, Mary 
Quinn, Edith Tressel, Jessie 
Boyer and Herbert Fuqua. 
Their class colors were Mag- 
neta and Silver Blue. 

The “Mirror” made a com- 
parison of the years 1900 and 
1864. In 1864 the entire city 
enrollment was 1,460. Only 93 
of these students were in high 
school which was held in two 
rooms at the old First Ward 
School. In 1900, there were 
6,822 in the city schools and 
659 of them were in high 
school. 

On the faculty were Mr. 
Meek, principal; Mr. Waites, 
Dr. Scovell, Mr. Ogdon, Mrs. 
Graff and the Misses Ensey, 


Hoffman, Keith, Patterson, | 
Marietta Grover, Freeman i 
Youse,  Messmore, Torner, : 


Scott, Ross, Freers, Kesler, 
Lake, Walsh and Barbour. 


Serving with editor-in-chief | 


Robert Landrum were associ- , 


ate editors Helen Sandison, 
Carrie Bell Greiner, Ralph 
Blanchard, Aileen Spaulding, 
LeRoy Stokes, Grace Town- 
ley, Bessie Burton, John Fish- 
bach, Bernard Mullen and Jen- 


‘nie McMullen. The supervisor 


was Blanche Freeman; the 
business manager, Williamson 
Barnhart; the chief composi- 
tor was Phillip S. Rush and 
the chairman of the advertis- 
ing committee was Francis 
Sammis.  Sixty-three 
later it's still interesting read- 


years ' 


‘ing and certainly points out | 


lec- | 


the need for a new southside 
high school building. 
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‘Local Schools. in,1850 

‘Local Schools. | ) 

ah X i By DOROTHY J. CLAKE e G- 6 -/9 é P4 

; The schools of Terre Haute in 1850 would be perhaps harder to recognize than anything 

44 else. It seems almost incredible that it was only in 1860 that schools supported by taxaj 
tion came to stay. There had been such schools for one year 1853-54 but the venture was ob- 

structed by injunctions and the like. The city had bought the old seminary building which 


stood on the site of the State normal school building and had rented two houses besides. fj 


But the trustees evidently grew sick of their thankless job and gave it up after a year's. 
trial. =a 


In 1850, education was still 
on a par with selling soap 
| and bacon. Anyone with the 
Ww price of an advertisement in 
his pocket might set up to | 


3 


College Faculty Advertised 
One month later the com- 
teach. Some- | "plete faculty of the institute 
times a com-| appeared in the advertising 
mittee of| 3columns as follows: 

some sort un-| || E. Thompson Baird, Esq., 
dertook to es-| (president and professor of 
tablish a} ‘classical literature, mental 
school and jjand moral philosophy and 
hired thej (physical science, John B. L. 
teachers, or| JSaule, professor of belles let- 
at least, en “iters, English, literature, and 
couraged) jgeneral history. William L, 
them, to em] jBaird, professor of mathe- 
bark on the Maties. eee 
“DOROTHY J.CLARK undertak MN 


ing them 


H selves. 


The work was carried on 
j| much as that of music teach- 
ers and business colleges is 
now, It should be stated that 
the city provided school build- 
ings which were rented to 
teachers before it hired the 
teachers themselves. The 
seminary building just men- 
tione is a case in point. This . 
building was nearly complet- ay Affairs filó 
ed on Sept. 1, 1847, and in mmunity 
lan advertisement of that date Co 
lis offered for the use of 
teachers free of charge. Most 
7 the teachers, to judge from 
ithe advertisements, seem to -a 


dhave held their classes in REFERENCE 
the basements of churches. î 
One of the most ambitious DO NOT CIRCULATE 
ventures of the kind was the 
Vigo Collegiate Institute, 
which was advertised to open 
Ton Jan. 10, 1848. The tuition 
was $16.00 a term (22 weeks) 
for elementary pupils. A fe- 
male department was opened 
a few weeks later, with a Pro- 
fessor Saule as a preceptor. 
| This gentleman continued 
das a teacher in Terre Haute 
ifor a number of years, and vias COUNTY PUR! IC I 
his entry [on his Sd qe id. RARY 
‘ition was heralded in the ad- 
3vertisement as follows: TERBE HAUTE, INDIANA 
“The distinguished reputa- 
tion which Professor Saule 
# has acquired in this communi- 
| ty as a gentleman of literary, 
scientific and classical attain- 
ments will secure for this ap- 
‘J pointment the cordial approv- 
al of an intelligent public.” 


In another three weeks a 
tutor of German was added 


ind jn two months more a fathe Art of Teachings. The un-F 


tutor in English and an in- 
structor in music. 

The first catalogue, issued 
after six months, showed the 
following students: 33 male 
A college, 20 male preparatory, 
24 female college, 12 female 
i preparatory, a total of 89. 
One term after the open- 
fing of the institute they were 
wall to put up a commence- 
mj ment with the usual string of 


: 


Blas connected with Vice, Liber- 
j Genius, America, The 


There were in existence in 
“Terre Haute about 


‘4Seminary, a Wabash Female 
Seminary, a Terre Haute Se- 


ition in the 


orations and essays. The sub-|@ 
Ñ jects of these were: Ambition Bi 


3 nef 
same time a Vigo Femalef 


Mnemorica emis 
nary. Great Improvement in 
dersigned, having  recentlyl* 
made several important im- 
provements in hi$ system of F 
teaching English grammar 
geography and' natural phi- 
Mlosophy, such as singing 
which enables the pupil toji 
commit to memory with greathg 
facility, reading nd reciting 
in concert, by which stammer- g 
Ming and incorrect pronuncia-| 
“tion are prevented . . ." ; 

Girls School Opened 
In May, 1850, Mrs. Leg-p 
aigett’s school for girls was 
opened in the basement of the 
‘Baptist Church. This had ex-§ 
panded by August into Mr.]j 
land Mrs. Leggett's school for 
young ladies and gentlemen |i 

A Terre Haute Institute for} 
WYoung Ladies was started ink 


M 
j 


“lect School, a Select Female[: 1851, which offered to . give’ 
MjSchool| and a St. Vincent'sb3them physical instruction andj 
“Academy for young ladies.|.amaternal care. 

The last named gave instruc- [3 


2 named accomplishment tof} In December, 1851, James 
tjeight dollars for piano and{ jHook, trustee of District num- 
Ll drawing. | 


Wiber 5, advertised the opening: 
1 There were a number of[jjof school for the benefit offi 
individual teachers, also, whof that district in the basement] 
"| offered instruction in various{ fof the Baptist Church. The|: 
f specialties. Whatever the val-[lfinstruction was put in chargef 
[jue of their instruction, their, {9f a Mr. Tilly and a Miss 
ability to advertise theirig Y oung, and "McGuffeys| 
Iwares was considerable. Pj Works" were to be used. This p 
One Mr. DeGrand Val, who jlast item seemed like the befi 
$ 1. beginning of a new order. E 
[jobtained the town hall- inf The'old order Had tad sc 
FiMay, 1848, for instruction i EP s rud y to judge"; 
dancing, offered to put thes ea 1o 8 daa by wea 
)|capsheaf on his benefactionsejigas of accomplishments, esl 
pecially feminine accomplish-y 
Eu ments. It was, in other words, 


lin August by bringing a muta 
{seum to Terre Haute. | 
Another who offered inffftruly southern. 

struction in small sword inff One is incli inkl 

HM ercises, conceived of his arti Mb n Ter E 
is a (Aa 4 

broadly, offering . to teacheipulked larger in Terre Haute) 

juvenile class in this exercise, 


» 
connected with oratorical andis 


r than they do now — thereE: 

l "had been a lecture on “Wom-E, 
poetical actions, gestures and: | 

1 positions." 


an’s Rights," by a Miss Hunt} 
i4as early as 1847 — and it ise 

f Stil another offered  aj[;no wonder that we find com-f 

course in penmanship with iments in the papers like the $ 

a gold ring as a premium 

“for the most improvement.” 


following: “Why is a ladyf 

ilike a locomotive? Because [i 

4A course in English grammar |gSte emits sparks, draws ap 
M was also offered ($3.00 for 30 fa train, transports the males E 
dlessons) in the same year by[W (mails) and says to the tend-{ 
jjone who had previously ad- fjer: Pine NON ere 
ertised an improvement inf’ 
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2L] MT. ETNA SCHOOL, Nevins Town- 

ship, 7th and 8th grades, 1921. 

Picture compliments of Mrs. Myr- 

pie Woods Lemmons, RR 2, Rose- 
e. 


CNEL CECI] 


SULPHUR SPRINGS SCHOOL, Nevins 
Township, Ist thru 8th grades, 
1925. Teacher was Mrs. Ruth Her- 
meling. Picture compliments of 
Mrs, Ruth Sanders NEIN 
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THIS 1937 PICTURE shows the 2nd 
and 3rd grades of Fontanet High 
School. Picture compliments of Mr. 
and Mrs. Virgil Lemmons, RR 2, 
Rosedale. 


FONTANET HIGH SCHOOL, 2nd and 
3rd grades, 1936. Miss Irene 
Wright, teacher. Picture compli- 
ments of Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Lem- 
mons, RR 2, Rosedale. 


Terre Haute Tribune-Star, July 13, 1975. 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
Community Affairs File 


Children of the early days in 
the Wabash Valley usually 
found themselves in a one- 
room school house for the 
first years of their education. 
The one-room school was not 
only a place to learn the 
customary “Three R's of 
Readin', Ritin', and 
Rithmatic", but it was also a 
place for children to engage in 
fun-filled activities with other 
children of their own age. 

This was a welcome treat, 
for many children had to work 
at home helping with the 
family chores and had little 
time for play. But getting an 
education in the one-room 
schoolhouse was not always a 
pleasant experience. It was 
often a real hardship because 
many children had to walk a 
long way to school and had to 
face other difficulties. 

Unless a person has at- 
tended a one-room 
schoolhouse. he can only im- 
agine what one looks like. ex- 
plained a loca! senior citizen 
who gave this description:. 

“I was a product of the one- 
room school up through grade 
eight. where we had 75 or 80 
children. It happens that we 
were fortunate enough to have 
not the old log-type. which 
was in existence is some 
neighborhoods. but the frame 
type. in the center of which 
sat what we call a Number 3 
Burnside pot-belly stove. So it 
was very easy to freeze on the 
back side while you warmed 
the front side and vice versa." 

vIn the front of the building 
was a little platform that the 
teacher was on and that the 
children went on when they 
were ready to go to the 


. 


blackboard. and the 
blackboard was nothing more 
or less than tlie front of the 
building painted with black 
paint. I never saw a real 
blackboard until I got to high 
School or a chalk board. so to 
speak." . 

"Now. as I said. part of the 
Students were seated on 
benches and part were seated 
on the whole long seat 
designed for two. but three 
was obliged to sit on it. A seat 
with a desk in front of each 
Seat." 

Although the schoolhouse 
was small and crowded, this 
brought a closeness between 
the students and also between 
the students and the teacher 
which is missing in most large 
schools today. 

Because children had to 
help their parents in the fields 
by doing such things as getting 
the corn "laid by", an impor- 
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tant annual task performed by 
nearly every farm family, the 
school year was shorter than 
it is now. The average school 
year started in July and ended 
by Christmas time. School 
was held only five or six 
months out of the year, usual- 
ly from 8 a.m: to 4 p.m. 

Many people felt that one 
was educated if he knew the 
Three R's, but e de 
eography, historv and svell- 
ie were, taught also. The 
classes held spelling bees and 
arithmetic bees which not only 
were educational but were 
also a lot of fun for the. 
children. Such diversions, 
helped break the monotony of 
the long day. 

Not only did the students 
study and have classes, but 
there was also a time for 
recess when all the children 
would get together and play 
games. Recess was held fif- 
teen minutes in the morning, 
an hour for lunch. and fifteen 
minutes in the afternoon. and 
was a favorite time for the 
students as well as the 
teacher. 

Some of the games played 
during recess were: baseball, 
jump rope, marbles. round- 
town, jacks. drop-the- 
handkerchief. red-rover, hop- 
scotch. fox-and-dog, dog-got- 
the-bone, ante-over. seven-up, 
red-button. and many more. 

Sometimes boys playing one 
of their favorite games. fox- 
and-dog. would get carried 
away and forget about the 
time. This game would take 
them far into the forest as one 
boy was a fox being chased by 
several boys who were dogs. 
Time slipped away and the 
boys were often times late for 
class as "books" had already 
resumed. The teacher was 
"usually" understanding in a 
situation like this. 

Discipline wasn't only 
needed at home; it was also 
needed at school. Many times 
the students were larger in 
size than the teacher, and the 
teacher had to have some way 
to prevent them from taking 
over. Therefore. some form of 
discipline had to be used. 
Keeping the student in at 
recess, keeping them after 
school. being whipped with a 
limb, standing with their nose 
in a ring on the blackboard, 
having to write a sentence a 
thousand times. or being sent 
home were some of the early 
forms of discipline used by 
teachers. 

During the school year. stu- 
dents would have a visit frorn 
the county nurse who came to 


J 


do dental work and give the 
dreaded shots. Many times 
this was a frightening ex- 
perience for the child who had 
never been exposed to 
medicine and he would react 
accordingly. A typical ac- 
count of one of these visits 
was told by an old-timer. 


"Well, the county nurse and 
doctor came. They rode 
horses and came to the school. 
When the nurse came, every 
little youngun' in the 
schoolhouse would be crying. 
Some of them would see her 
coming. and run under the 
floor and we'd have to get 
them out. And the doctor 
came with her about twice a 
year and he d pull teeth if they 
had to be any teeth pulled, 
he'd pull them. He'd examine 
them. and blood'd be flying all 
over when he got through." 


Although there was plenty 
of hard studying going on dur- 
ing the school day. the stu- 
dents always found something 
to do to give the class a laugh. 
An example of some pranks, 
often called "rusties" that 
were occasionally used by the 
students was explained in this 
manner. 


“Well. there've. been times 
such as a willow or hickory in 
the corner has disappeared 
while the teacher had his back 
turned or while he was taking 
a trip up the road, or down the 
road. maybe to have a smoke. 
I have seen those switches 
wreened. now you don't know 
what a wreened switch is, but 
you can try it and find out. 
Take a sharp knife and split 
the switch around and around 
in four or five places. and the 
first time he picks it up to lash 
somebody pretty good. it 
breaks in four or five places, 
and he thinks, "Lord. how 
strong I am. I've killed that 
youngun'."* 


Many children had to walk 
miles to the schoolhouse, 
usually through a small path 
across fields and through 
woods. a lonely trip if the 
child had to walk alone and 
since classes began at 8 a.m., 
it was an early walk after 
chores to get to class on time. 
Since it was so far from home, 
most of the children had .to 
carry their lunches, usually in 
a five-pound lard bucket or 
basket. 


Despite all of these 
hardships, children seemed to 
enjoy school and seldom 
missed a day, for they knew 
that there was a great need for 
an education in pioneer life. 
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Children of the early days in 
the Wabash Valley usually 
found themselves in a one- 
room school house for the 
first years of their education. 
The one-room school was not 
only a place to learn the 
customary ‘Three R's of 
Readin', Ritin', and 
Rithmatic", but it was also a 
place for children to engage in 
fun-filled activities with other 
children of their own age. 

This was a welcome treat, 
for many children had to work 
at home helping with the 
family chores and had little 
time for play. But getting an 
education in the one-room 
Schoolhouse was not always a 
pleasant experience. It was 
often a real hardship because 
many children had to walk a 
long way to school and had to 
face other difficulties. 

Unless a person has at- 
tended a one-room 
Schoolhouse. he can only im- 
agine what one looks like. ex- 
plained a local senior citizen 
who gave this description:. 

"I was a product of the one- 
room school up through grade 
eight. where we had 75 or 80 
children. It happens that we 
were fortunate enough to have 
not the old log-type. which 
was in existence is some 
neighborhoods. but the frame 
type. in the center of which 
sat what we call a Number 3 
Burnside pot-belly stove. So it 
was very easy to freeze on the 
back side while you warmed 
the front side and vice versa." 

"In the front of the building 
was a little platform that the 
teacher was on and that the 
children went on when they 
were ready to go to the 
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blackboard. and the 
blackboard was nothing more 
or less than tlie front of the 
building painted with black 
paint I never saw a real 
blackboard until I got to high 
School or a chalk board. so to 
speak." i 

"Now. as I said, part of the 
students were seated on 
benches and part were seated 
on the whole long seat 
designed for two. but three 
was obliged to sit on it. A seat 
with a desk in front of each 
Seat." 

Although the schoolhouse 
was small and crowded, this 
brought a closeness between 
the students and also between 
the students and the teacher 
which is missing in most large 
Schools today. 

Because children had to 
help their parents in the fields 
by doing such things as getting 
the corn “laid by", an impor- 
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tant annual task performed by 
nearly every farm family, the 
school year was shorter than 
it is now. The average school 
year started in July and ended 
by Christmas time. School 
was held only five or six 
months out of the year, usual- 
ly from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Many people felt that one 
was educated if he knew the 
Three R's, but a ele, 

raphy, history and spell- 
ius ee taught also. The 
classes held spelling bees and 
arithmetic bees which not only 
were educational but were 
also a lot of fun for the. 
children. Such diversions, 
helped break the monotony of 
the long day. 

Not only did the students 
study and have classes, but 
there was also a time for 
recess when all the children 
would get together and play 
games. Recess was held fif- 
teen minutes in the morning, 
an hour for lunch, and fifteen 
minutes in the afternoon, and 
was a favorite time for the 
students as well as the 
teacher. 

Some of the games plaved 
during recess were: baseball, 
jump rope, marbles. round- 
town, jacks. drop-the- 
handkerchief. red-rover, hop- 
scotch, fox-and-dog. dog-got- 
the-bone, ante-over, seven-up, 
red-button. and many more. 

Sometimes boys playing one 
of their favorite games, fox- 
and-dog. would get carried 
away and forget about the 
time. This game would take 
them far into the forest as one 
boy was a fox being chased by 
several boys who were dogs. 
Time slipped away and the 
boys were often times late for 
class as "books" had already 
resumed. The teacher was 
"usually" understanding in a 
situation like this. 

Discipline wasn't only 
needed at home; it was also 
needed at school. Many times 
the students were larger in 
size than the teacher, and the 
teacher had to have some way 
to prevent them from taking 
over. Therefore. some form of 
discipline had to be used. 
Keeping the student in at 
recess, keeping them after 
school. being whipped with a 
limb, standing with their nose 
in a ring on the blackboard, 
having to write a sentence a 
thousand times. or being sent 
home were some of the early 
forms of discipline used by 
teachers. 

During the school year. stu- 
dents would have a visit frorn 
the county nurse who came to 


do dental work and give the 
dreaded shots. Many times 
this was a frightening ex- 
perience for the child who had 
never been exposed to 
medicine and he would react 
accordingly. A typical ac- 
count of one of these visits 
was told by an old-timer. 


"Well. the county nurse and 
doctor came. They rode 
horses and came to the school. 
When the nurse came, every 
little youngun' in the 
schoolhouse would be crying. 
Some of them would see her 
coming. and run under the 
floor and we'd have to get 
them out. And the doctor 
came with her about twice a 
year and he'd pull teeth if they 
had to be any teeth pulled, 
he'd pull them. He'd examine 
them. and blood’d be flying all 
over when he got through." 


Although there was plenty 
of hard studying going on dur- 
ing the school day. the stu- 
dents always found something 
to do to give the class a laugh. 
An example of some pranks, 
often called "rusties" that 
were occasionally used by the 
students was explained in this 
manner. 


“Well. there' ve been times 
such as a willow or hickory in 
ihe corner has disappeared 
while the teacher had his back 
turned or while he was taking 
a trip up the road. or down the 
road. maybe to have a smoke. 
I have seen those switches 
wreened, now you don't know 
what a wreened switch is, but 
you can try it and find out. 
Take a sharp knife and split 
the switch around and around 
in four or five places. and the 
first time he picks it up to lash 
somebody pretty good. it 
breaks in four or five places, 
and he thinks. "Lord. how 
strong I am. I've killed that 
youngun ." 


Many children had to walk 
miles to the schoolhouse, 
usually through a small path 
across fields and through 
woods, a lonely trip if the 
child had to walk alone and 
since classes began at 8 a.m., 
it was an early walk after 
chores to get to class on time. 
Since it was so far from home, 
most of the children had .to 
carry their lunches, usually in 
a five-pound lard bucket or 
basket. 


Despite all of these 
hardships, children seemed to 
enjoy school and seldom 
missed a day, for they knew 
that there was a great need for 
an education in pioneer life. 


